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LORD BRYCE. 


"TRAVELLER, HISTORIAN, STATESMAN. 


HE salient thing about Lord Bryce was his amazing vitality. Few 
n, if any, of our time, could have enjoyed a more vivid sense of 
what it means to possess life abundant. He was alive to his finger 

And he was alive all the time, inside and out. His later years 
forded a continuous demonstration of the truth that it is inner vision 
which sustains life and prolongs youth into age. Starting with a 


weak heart, diagnosed early and cured by mountaineering, he ended 


by making his body into the swift, docile, and competent servant of 
octog narian pirit i! tinct v ith eager life. Li erally to the last 
iv of his existence, that ever-youthful spirit controlled a torrent of 


energy, directing its forces with an imperious will towards creative 


Iie was able to summon an encyclopedic knowledge of men anc 
things, present and past, and bring it instantly to bear upon the point 
atissue. Yet his vast store of ordered kndedge derived from studies 
deep and broad, from world-wide travel, from personal contacts 


innumerable, was but one of his personal distinctions. Another was 
readiness to place his whole intellectual resource at the disposal ot 
thers for public benefit or private use. A third was the whole- 
hearted thoroughness with which he entered into every case presented 
to him. Gifted with speech fluent and informed, he had also the 
rarer qualities of sympathetic attention and disciplined reticence. He 


listened and questioned in such wise as to draw out from others what 
lay det Pp within them. 

\ SINGLE anecdote may be permitted, for it well displays Lord Bryce ’s 
characteristic mode of mental activity. When at the close of the war, 
Leplay House Wa purchas« d for the Soci logical > ciety that it work 
might be enlarged in adaptation to the new times, a young American 
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LORD BRYCE. 


I. Travetver, Historian, STATESMAN. 


Tue salient thing about Lord Bryce was his amazing vitality. Few 
men, if any, of our time, could have enjoyed a more vivid sense of 
what it means to possess life abundant. He was alive to his finger 
tips. And he was alive all the time, inside and out. His later years 
afforded a continuous demonstration of the truth that it is inner vision 
which sustains life and prolongs youth into age. Starting with a 
weak heart, diagnosed early and cured by mountaineering, he ended 
by making his body into the swift, docile, and competent servant of 
an octogenarian spirit instinct with eager life. Literally to the last 
day of his existence, that ever-youthful spirit controlled a torrent of 
energy, directing its forces with an imperious will towards creative 
purpose. 

He was able to summon an encyclopedic knowledge of men and 
things, present and past, and bring it instantly to bear upon the point 
atissue. Yet his vast store of ordered knowledge derived from studies 
deep and broad, from world-wide travel, from personal contacts 
innumerable, was but one of his personal distinctions. Another was 
readiness to place his whole intellectual resource at the disposal of 
others for public benefit or private use. A third was the whole- 
hearted thoroughness with which he entered into every case presented 
to him. Gifted with speech fluent and informed, he had also the 
rarer qualities of sympathetic attention and disciplined reticence. He 
listened and questioned in such wise as to draw out from others what 
lay deep within them. 

A SINGLE anecdote may be permitted, for it well displays Lord Bryce’s 
characteristic mode of mental activity. When at the close of the war, 
Leplay House was purchased for the Sociological Society, that its work 
might be enlarged in adaptation to the new times, a young American 
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sociologist, Mr. Lewis Mumford, came over to assist in the re-organizing 
of the Society’s affairs. Mr. Mumford was taken to pay his respects to 
the first President of the Sociological Society. After welcoming Mr. 
Mumford to this country and discussing his prospective work for the 
Society, Lord Bryce began to ask about things in America. He asked 
about his old friends and acquaintances in Columbia University and 
what they had been doing of late. He asked for news of that extra-mural 
school of Social Research which had recently been launched as a 
post-war experiment in New York. Many other questions did he 
put ; and when finally Mr. Mumford rose to leave, Lord Bryce, then 
in his eighty-first year, darted across the room with the agility of a 
page-boy in his determination to be first at opening the door; and 
not content with that courtesy, he ran down a flight of stairs and along 
a corridor to do the same courtly office at the front door. No sooner 
were we in the street than Mr. Mumford burst out: “‘ Well, I never 
knew before what it was to feel like a mouse pursued by a cat.” “ And 
what,”’ said I, “ did it feel like?” ‘ Oh,” he replied, “‘ I knew the 
cat was not after me for prey, but to test my paces.” “‘ So you had 
no fear of being gobbled up ?”’ “‘ Well, I felt I should not be gobbled 
up, unless I said what was inaccurate, irrelevant or lacking in 
judgment.”’ 

Ir is necessary, even in the briefest appreciation, to emphasize Lord 
Bryce’s endowment of personal qualities, and his manner of using 
them, because they give the clue to his varied and fertile career. His 
vitality, eagerness and facility of mind, sympathy and generosity of 
spirit were the natural equipment (how far inborn and how far the 
fruit of personal cultivation it will be for his biographer to enquire) 
which, working through an opulent personality, created unity out of 
three great interests usually pursued in separation. He crowded into 
his life the three careers of historian, traveller, statesman. In each he 
accumulated an experience sufficient to have brought eminence in 
any one of them. But the remarkable feat was to have welded all 
three experiences into a rich vein of humanity, ceaselessly quarried for 
mellow wisdom applied in illuminating the obscurities of contemporary 
affairs and current events. Behind his manifold achievement was a 
drive to explore life and the world; but the pull and urge of a 
humanist ideal was ever there, drawing him onward and upward. 
We must think of his travels and their resulting books, his political 
and historical writings, his public activities, his statesman’s record, 
as each and all of them aspects of a unity derived from no mere formula 
(he hated the very word) but composed by a dominant harmony of 
purpose. 

To illustrate, think of his last book of travel. It was, so to speak, 
the bye-product of a holiday from the severe labours of the British 
Embassy in Washington and temporary escape from the air of that 
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city, no less trying climatically than diplomatically. His book, Soutn 
America: Observations and Impressions, is a revelation of what can 
be done, in a rapid journey through a continent, in the way of inter- 
pretative observation by the practised eye and the experienced mind 
of the world traveller who happens also to possess the other qualities 
embraced in Lord Bryce’s multiple endowment. Of conventional 
records of travel there are two kinds—books of fact and books of 
general view. ‘The ideal, clearly, is to combine the merits and eliminate 
the defects of both types, by selecting the significant facts and showing 
their significance by your interpretation of them. Now facts are 
significant just in proportion as they can be observed and interpreted 
as illustrative survivals of old social processes, or as exemplary 
tendencies of new ones. In other words, the interpretative traveller 
must be a historian as well as a geographer. But even that rare com- 
bination is insufficient. To ensure a just estimate in the appraisal of 
contemporary values, is needed an experience of life in its widest 
range. And who but a statesman devoted, as was Lord Bryce, to 
culture movements no less than to political interests is thus equipped ? 


AppLy now these tests to the book in question. Of its seventeen 
chapters take that on Argentina. It is the single place in the volume 
where one’s own experience, gained by considerable study and explora- 
tion, can be brought to bear in criticism. Everything set down in that 
chapter one feels to carry the stamp not only of truth but of insight 
and just valuation. ‘The author presents a vivid series of pictures 
exhibiting the Land, the People, and their Mode of Life. The 
pictures articulate into a cinematograph-like presentation of the living 
Present—a vision revealed to us by the traveller who is also artist and 
scientist. But the Past out of which the living Present has emerged 
is recalled and presented in clear and vivid outline—the creation of a 
historian, who is also man of affairs and statesman. Finally comes 
the turn of the interpreter, who is also something of poet and prophet. 
It is his insight that discovers those tendencies, which out of the 
present are shaping the future. It is the interpreter’s courage no less 
than his foresight that gives power to lift a corner of the veil. 


WITH all the caution of a punctilious scholar, and a responsible publicist, 
added to that of the traditional Scotsman, Lord Bryce was not afraid 
to predict as well as to describe and interpret. His final passage on 
Argentina may be cited in evidence and also by way of exemplifying 
the directness of his style, the clarity of his thought, and a use of the 
comparative method which makes his books scientific without impairing 
their quality as literature. 

“ Lorrerinc in the great Avenida de Mayo and watching the hurrying 
crowd and the whirl of motor cars, and the gay shop-windows, and the 
open-air cafés on the sidewalks, and the Parisian glitter of the women’s 
dresses, one feels much nearer to Europe than anywhere else in South 
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America. Bolivia suggests the seventeenth century and Peru the 
eighteenth, and even in energetic Chile there is an air of the elder time, 
and a soothing sense of detachment. But here all is twentieth century, 
with suggestions of the twenty-first. Yet, modern as they are, and remind- 
ing one sometimes of the gaiety of Paris and sometimes of the stir and hurry 
of Kansas. Citv, the Argentines are essentially unlike either Europeans or 
North Americans. To say in what the difference consists is all the harder 
because one doubts whether there yet exists a definite Argentine type. They 
have ceased to be Spaniards without becoming something new of their own. 
They seem to be a nation in the making, not yet made. Elements more than 
half of which are Spanish and Basque, and one-third of which are Italian, 
are all being shaken up together and beginning to mix and fuse under con- 
ditions not before seen in South American life. That which will emerge, 
if more Spanish than Italian in blood, will be entirely South American in 
sentiment and largely French in its ways of thinking, for from France come 
the intellectual iniluences that chiefly play upon it. It will spring from new 
conditions and new forces, acting on people who have left all their traditions 
and many of their habits behind them, and have retained but little of that 
religion which was the strongest of all powers in their former home. Men 
now living may see this nation, what with its growing numbers and its 
wealth, take rank beside France, Italy, and Spain. It may be, in the New 
World, the head and champion of what are called the Latin races. Will 
the artistic and literary genius of Italy, France, and Spain flower again 
in their transplanted descendants, now that they seem to have at last emerged 
from those long civil wars and revolutions which followed their separation 
from Spain? The very magnitude of the interests which any fresh civil 
wars would endanger furnishes a security against their recurrence, and the 
temper of the people seems entirely disposed to internal peace. No race 
or colour questions have arisen, and religious questions have ceased to vex 
them. They have an agricultural area still undeveloped which for fifty 
years to come will be large enough both to attract immigrants and to provide 
for the needs of their own citizens. Seldom has Nature lavished gifts upon 
a people with a more bountiful hand.” 


II. THe Sociovocist. 

By weaving into the web of an ardent and generous personality, the 
threads of travel, history and statesmanship, Lord Bryce, while 
remaining a student of human interests and a lover of man, came to 
some general views on the social process. In a word, he became a 
sociologist. It was natural therefore that when nearly twenty years 
ago the question of sociological studies and research in Great Britain 
was raised, he should take the lead in creating a public movement to 
advance such studies and research. His own triple career gave him 
precisely the experience to see clearly the need for an organised effort 
towards a closer working together of the many and growing specialisms, 
economic, political, psychological, anthropological and what not. As 
statesman he saw the unity of civilisation fractured by the distracting 
effects of partial integrations that depend for validity on racial character, 
or on national purpose, or on institutional tradition. As historian, he 
saw the unity of the social heritage dismembered through the ages by 
recurring clash of partial integrations. As traveller he saw the unity 
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of man’s home on our planet undone by the conflict of interests which 
partial integrations perpetually generate. 


In his vision of humanity there was nothing of that monotonous 
sameness which marks the abstract view. On the contrary, it was 
compact of a concrete richness, a manifold oneness-in-variety. It 
could not be otherwise in a mind sa copiously stored with pictures 
of many lands and peoples, of historic cultures and living cities, of 
town and country seen on foot in the social intermingling of walking 
tours spread over two generations of men. But central to his vision 
was the unifying idea of a general social science built on architectonic 
design from the materials of specialized knowledge. Perhaps, too, he 
was a little influenced in a negative sense. He distrusted and disliked 
doctrinaire isms, whether socialistic or other, which profess a unity 
he believed to be fictitious. Perhaps it was present to his mind in 
helping to found and organize the SocioLocicaL Socretry that he was 
also doing something to protect the community against the perils and 
aberrations of doctrinaire isms. 

His first Presidential Address, given at the inaugural meeting of the 
Society in the spring of 1904, expressed in a framework of his own 
mature thought the conclusions he had gathered from a special study 
of the needs, opportunities, aims, of a well-organised sociological! 
movement. Perhaps no better statement could be made of the work 
still to be done. ‘The gist of the address is therefore here reprinted 
from Socro.tocicaL Papers, Vol. I., alike in commemoration of the 
Society’s first President and as reminder of its main objectives. Said 
Lord Bryce : 

Man, as a being living in society, presents himself in such an endless variety 
of aspects, that we have not to-day by any means exhausted these aspects, 
considered as subjects of scientific study. Even supposing that at any given 
time students were to draw up an exhaustive list of the recognised branches 
of social study, yet we may be quite certain that before many years had 
elapsed, other branches would have suggested themselves. Other lines of 
inquiry, different from those men had previously thought of conducting, 
would emerge as needing to be followed out, each in its own way. Here, 
m this ever-expanding ramification of social investigation, is to be found the 
first of the reasons why a Sociological Society is required. There does not 
exist at present any society or association which surveys with the eye of 
science the whole field of human activity. Therefore, it does seem proper 
that when any new department of human knowledge comes into being, 
there should be a general society under whose fostering tutelage the new 
science may grow and develop through its own juvenile stages until the time 
of maturity and integration arrives, when its cultivators are numerous and 
strong enough to constitute an organisation of their own. 

ANOTHER ground for the establishment of a Sociological Society is that 
where various branches of investigation have been studied and developed 
as special departments of the so-called social sciences, there, notwithstanding, 
does not between them exist that intimate relation which ought to exist for 
the common benefit of all. There are many societies and associations which 
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work along parallel lines, but without developing relations of inter-com- 
munication. And yet nothing should be more easy than to place these 
cognate branches in profitable relations with each other. A single society 
surveying the whole field of human phenomena ought to be able to bring 
all these diverse and formally unconnected, yet really interlacing branches, 
into systematic co-operation. Further, it has to be noted as both a cause 
and an effect of the inadequate correlation of the various departments, that 
the workers themselves live in too great isolation from one another. It 
would be a solid gain and help were the specialists in different groups able 
to meet and compare notes more often. But the facilities for this com- 
mingling of diverse specialists in the mental and moral sciences have not 
been hitherto organised. It is the hope and aim of the Sociological Society 
to bring into a useful and helpful relation with one another persons who 
follow out each one of the several branches of social investigation. And it 
is thought that by having one society to which the other more specialised 
societies may send communications that are of general interest for all or 
many departments of human study, a more rapid advance may be made 
towards the correlation and unification of all forms and kinds of knowledge 
bearing on Man. 

In this country we have (except in Political Economy) done less than might 
have been expected for the development of the theoretical side of systematic 
iquiry into the sciences connected with human progress. . . . . . . 
We have had, and we have still, a large number of practical workers— 
energetic, enterprising, patient men and women who have laboured at all 
sorts of social undertakings for the benefit of the people, principally in the 
line of what we call philanthropic work. We have done a great deal to 
secure practical progress in matters bearing on poor law, charities, public 
health, hospitals ; upon the use and abuse of endowments, and many other 
subjects of that kind. But our theoretical treatment of these matters has 
fallen rather behind the level of our practical work ; and there are many 
departments of social activity in Britain which rest too exclusively upon a 
merely empirical basis, even where scientific knowledge is available and 
where it might be brought to bear, were scientific resources adequately 
organised and made accessible. I need not enlarge to such an audience as 
this upon the enormous benefit it is to practical men to have the aid of the 
men of theory. 

ANOTHER set of reasons which justify the establishment of a Sociological 
Society will appear when we turn our thoughts to certain immediate and 
practical objects. One of these is to advocate, and if possible secure, better 
provision for the teaching of the theory of all branches of social inquiry than 
exists in our universities or other educational institutions. We have a 
marked deficiency of university chairs and lectureships devoted to topics of 
this kind. Any one who doubts that British universities have fallen behind 
im the provision for teaching and research in the social sciences may be 
readily convinced by a brief study of the lists given in the annual publication 
called Minerva. In the lists there given of academic teachers in the social 
sciences in various countries, it will be seen how marked is the superiority 
of the best Continental and American universities over British ones. 
ANOTHER aim which the Society might set before itself is to secure better 
collections of books bearing on social science. Britain possesses very few 
libraries which are adequately equipped for sociological research. The 
library of this School of Economics and Political Science in whose rooms 
we are met, has been particularly organised with a view to the advancement 
of research in two, at least, of the social sciences. But the social sciences 
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are many ; and a great deal more remains to be done both in London and 
elsewhere. I am told, for instance, that it is impossible for the sociological 
student to find in any one library in this country an even fairly complete vet 
of the files of the leading foreign journals of his subject. The Society will 
have a worthy aim before it in endeavouring to get the public libraries to 
make their collection of books on this subject more complete. Here then, 
in advocating the extension of sociological teaching, and in urging the 
multiplication and organisation of bibliographical resources are two of many 
ways in which a sociological society may do useful propagandist work. 
FINALLY, let me refer to what in the largest sense may be said to be the 
general aim of the Society. It has become a commonplace to say that the 
great change—the greatest of all changes, perhaps—that has passed over 
the world during the last 150 years has come not only from the material 
developments arising out of the progress of the physical sciences, but even 
more from the effect these sciences have produced upon the minds of men, 
and upon the investigation of all other subjects. The very idea of science 
(ie., the grouping of facts and sequences into ascertained and positive 
relationships) is an idea which, although existing for many centuries, has 
now become so immensely potent and so universally disseminated as to 
mark an important stage in the development of the human mind. It has 
had its full effect in the domain of physical science, but not yet in the domain 
of human science. All the human sciences, from history and ethics down- 
wards, have not yet been brought as fully within the grasp of this idea as 
ought to be the case. Therefore, a sociological society has a great and useful 
task before it in endeavouring to interpenetrate every department of human 
investigation with the scientific idea. 


III. Proposep MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP. 


A proposac has been laid before the Council of the Sociological Society 
for the institution of a Bryce Memorial. It has been suggested that 
this should take the form of an Annual Lecture, three essential 
conditions being attached: (a) the subject to be either political and 
social science, considered as a unity, or alternatively a contribution 
to some branch of either. (6) the treatment to be based 
on personal observation as well as on other information. (c) the 
lecturer to be British or American, at the option of the Lectureship 
Trustees. 

AmoNnGsT those who have endorsed the above proposal are Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, who wrote: ‘* The project seems to me excellent 
and I hope it may mature in good time.’ Sir F. Pollock also con- 
curred, and Sir E. Brabrook, agreeing with the general idea, suggseted a 
certain modification as follows: ‘‘ There is precedent for it in the 
Annual Huxley Memorial Lecture founded by the Anthropological 
Institute in 1900. Each year a leading British or Foreign Anthro- 
pologist has been invited to deliver that Lecture, and has been pre- 
sented on the conclusion of it with the Huxley Memorial Medal. 
The fine head of Lord Bryce would appear to great advantage on such 
a medal. The subject of the Huxley Lecture is left to the direction 
of the Lecturer, and I think that course is the right one.” Sir Francis 
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Younghusband, Dr. Douglas Freshfield, Professor L. ‘T. Hobhouse 
and Mr. G. P. Gooch have also expressed approval of the project. 
Sir G. W. Prothero writes: “‘ I am in full sympathy with the object 
proposed . . . but I should venture to suggest that the Memorial 
should take the form of an endowment of Sociological Research.” 
The Secretary of the Sociological Society would be glad to receive 
expressions of opinion from members of the Society and others 
interested. 

Tuere are those who emphasize Lord Bryce’s interest in the United 
States and his sympathy with their people. And supporting evidence 
is not lacking. Many journeys and minute studies on the spot went 
to the making of his greatest book, THe AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 
A saying of his own is recorded that it was not he who wrote this 
book, but the Americans themselves. He meant, doubtless, that its 
composition was the organized product of innumerable questions, 
enquiries, talks, interviews in which individual Americans explained 
and interpreted themselves, their groups and communities in relation 
to constitutional usages and ideas. Again, there is a saying of his, 
in a speech soon after his arrival in Washington in 1907 to take up 
the duties of the Embassy: “ For thirty years I have thought of 
nothing more than Anglo-American friendship.’’ Constantly, too, he 
spoke of Anglo-American understanding as “‘ the great cause.” 

It can hardly be disputed that in any impartial survey of Lord Bryce’s 
record and achievement certain things stand out with prominence and 
so demand consideration in planning a fitting memorial. ‘They are : 
(a) the fertilizing interplay of speculative interests and practical affairs ; 
(6) the importance of travel for historical and social studies, as well as 
vice-versa ; (c) the need for a unified social science based on specialized 
knowledge ; (d) the great importance, for each other and for the 
world, of understanding and sympathy between the United States 
and Great Britain. 
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IRELAND, PAST AND FUTURE: by Gerorce Russet (A.E.): 
being a paper read to the SocioLocicaL Society on 21st February, 


1922. 


THE CHANGEs in Irish politics have been so swift and dramatic that 
they have necessitated changes in the paper I promised to read to 
your society. I did not alter my opinions so much as revise my 
judgment on what it was useful to say. It was first suggested to me 
I should treat in a philosophical and detached spirit the fundamental 
causes of trouble between Great Britain and Ireland. ‘This I agreed 
to do at a time when there seemed little possibility of a political settle- 
ment ; and, though I was not immune myself from attacks of political 
fever, I began to devote the few hours of respite from that disease 
my increasing political infirmities allowed me, to set down without 
malice the forces which in my belief had operated most powerfully 
to create hostility between the two nations. Then came publication 
of the terms of the proposed Treaty, and I was first unwise enough 
to imagine this might be the end of the trouble. I did not desire to 
revive discussion or antagonisms which I hoped would die out, and 
began to imagine a paper which would deal with the future rather 
than the past. Then I was upset by the discussions in the Dail, and 
realised that what we call the past may lead a very active posthumous 
existence. So I changed the subject of my paper once more, and 
I have written paitly on the fundamental cause of trouble between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and have added to this some speculation 
on the future of the Irish nation. But I warn you that Ireland to-day 
is like a quaking bog and I have no certitude that I shall see to-morrow 
the political Ireland I left yesterday. 

You will observe I speak of the Irish as a nation. They believe this 
of themselves, and it is what people believe of themselves we must 
study if we are to understand the motives of their policy. Nationality 
I would define as a state of consciousness common to the majority of 
people in a country, an identity of character, culture, or vibration 
which links them together, and makes them one being in relation to 
other human groups. Such a state of consciousness naturally arises 
in an area, isolated as Ireland is, with many miles of sea between it 
and its closest neighbour. We might find a parallel in a herd managed 
by a breeder who wishes to fix some type, and in this herd there is 
inbreeding and inbreeding until the fixity of character is assured. 
So in Ireland where the people were naturally flung back upon them- 
selves, beginning in ages anterior to history, circumstance was the 
breeder, and character was inbred and inbred until the type was 
firmly fixed. The descendants of the settlers, Danes, Normans and 
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Saxons who intermarried with the original stock became almost un- 
distinguishable in character from the rest. The original character 
might be described as the Mendelian dominant. ‘That dominant 
character reappeared in the second hybrid generation, and could 
almost always be relied on to breed true to this character in every 
subsequent generation. Climate helped also to subdue the aliens. 
The Irish had allies in air and cloud and earth who worked their 
wizardry on the invaders. I do not say tlat the coming of Danes, 
Normans or Saxons has not affected the Irish character. It has 
brought about a more complex mentality, but that complex mentality 
to-day clings to the original Irish dominant as to an ancestral self. 


I wIsH you to understand the intense character of Irish nationality, 
because the root of the trouble between the two nations is psycho- 
logical. The state of consciousness engendered in a small nation 
differs greatly from the state of consciousness which grows up almost 
inevitably in the heart of a great empire. The former feels its exist- 
ence in peril and develops acute national sensibility, while the tendency 
of all great organisms, whether industrial or imperial is, I think, to 
develop insensitiveness to organisms not upon their own scale of 
being. Even if there were such a creature as a good-natured rhinoceros 
it probably would not know it had trodden on some smaller creature 
as it padded through the jungle. You in Great Britain are sensitive 
to the least change in policy in France, Germany or the United States, 
but Portugal or Finland might have revolutions every year and I 
doubt whether these would cause a sleepless night to a single official 
in your Foreign Office. The tendency of the great is to be insensitive 
to the little. ‘The Parliaments of great states are crowded with legisla- 
tion. There are war plots and peace plots on every side. No time 
can be found to consider any cause which does not make itself 
dangerous, and the voices of smaller human groups have often as little 
chance of being heard as the plaint of a small kitten in an area trampled 
by infuriated elephants. When a small nation causes trouble some 
strong man is generally deputed to deal with it. What is called a 
strong man is generally a stupid, obstinate man. He tries to suppress 
the humanity which will not agree to the official formula and so age-long 
enmities are created. Great states occupy so much of the world 
that they tend to believe the interests of humanity are identical with 
their own interests. But humanity is concerned primarily with the 
quality, not the quantity, of human life. ‘The existence of small states 
is justified because of the possibilities they offer for the most varied 
and intensive cultivation of human life. It might be argued that the 
intellectual and spiritual results of this are as valuable to humanity 
as the intellectual output of great empires. A defender of small 
nationalities might point to ancient Attica and challenge any empire, 
even the greatest in history, to prove that humanity has gained more 
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from its existence than it has from a little people inhabiting a territory 
not so large as the province of Munster. 


Tue Irish believe they have a genius of their own which cannot be 
manifested fully until they have complete control over the moulding 
of their civilisation. I know egomania is the most prevalent disease 
among races as it is among individuals, and this belief of the Irish 
may be national egomania. But the whole theory of human liberty 
is based on the doctrine of freewill, and that there is a spirit in man 
of yet unfathomed beauty and power. We allow men the largest 
liberty to choose their own occupation, paying half unconsciously 
this tribute to the infinite possibilities in human nature, always 
expectant of great things from its yet unplumbed depths. Ought 
there not to be the same liberty for nationalities groping to the manifes- 
tation of what is highest in themselves, even if at the moment their 
activities do not always appear clear in purpose, or entitled to the 
respect we pay to those nations where the torch of genius has flared 
up and lit the world? None can say where the world spirit may next 
inspire. It incarnated once in a manger, not in Czsar’s palace, and 
it may next inspire some despised nation and make it marvellous 
to the world. 


‘THERE are many who think there is no deep reality in national character. 
They believe if they impose a new surface colour, a different language 
or culture on a nation, its people, so educated, will in a generation be 
undistinguishable from the people who imposed the new language 
and culture on them. It was in this belief your statesmen tried to 
obliterate the national character in Irishmen by imposing English 
on them through the national schools. 1 am myself of the opinion 
that nationalities exist because of biological and spiritual necessity. 
We inherit temperament and national character from our ancestors 
as we do physical characteristics. We know bodily characteristics 
persist ; and, as the form affects the indwelling life, we cannot 
assume that simply by changing the language spoken in a country we 
can change the temperament evolved through thousands of years 
by its people, and it is still more difficult in an island where circum- 
stance threw the people back on themselves and ideas and characteristics 
were inbred and inbred through iong ages. 


‘THe mirror of the Irish character is the Gaelic literature and language. 
The link in ancient Ireland between the various clans was not, as with 
you to-day, a political tie but acceptance of a common culture and a 
common law. National character is transmitted from one generation 
to another, and is made self-conscious in each succeeding generation 
by contact with the language and culture of the ancestors. In Great 
Britain there is little understanding of the profound influence exercised 
by the Gaelic tradition on the relations between the two races. Yet 
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this is the factor which most sharply differentiates them. In Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand the culture is English. The people there 
feel they are spiritually of the same clan. But Ireland is not a British 
colony. ‘To the Irish Great Britain is not a mother country. They 
themselves are one of the oldest races in Europe, with a literature 
whose origins are lost in a primitive world before history began. They 
have their own cosmic myths and cycles of legends dealing with gods, 
demigods and heroes. ‘The Roman domination over Europe obliterated 
f in France, Spain and England almost all traces of the culture or 
. civilisation which preceded the Latin. In Ireland, never conquered 
: by the Romans, there are rich survivals of an early culture. That 
ancient literature is of great beauty, whose quality may be seen by 
any who will read Lady Gregory’s two volumes of translations. And 
after the heroic period there was a literature in Gaelic which went on 
century after century producing poetry of singular beauty. After 
the Act of Union British policy aimed at the extinction of Gaelic. 
In the National Schools children were instructed through the medium 
of English. Gaelic gradually became the speech of a waning clan in 
the west of Ireland. But with that forgetfulness of the Gaelic language, 
national character, the evolutionary product of past ages, was not 
obliterated. It had lost the mirror which made it self-conscious. 
Losing the national culture, which disciplines the emotions by a tradition, 
there came a riot of mere physical vitality, the kind of thing we see 
reflected in Irish fiction of last century, when the Charley O’Malleys, 
: Mickey Frees and Handy Andys became to the world the typical Irishmen. 


3 Most thoughtful Irishmen mourned the deterioration of character 
: due to the loss of the Gaelic culture. This had been brought in some 
form even to the average man by the peasant poets or story-tellers. 
What we lost was not replaced by the best things in English literature. 
Its place was not taken by Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats or 
other great spiritual legislators of the English mind. Ephemeral 
| journalism moulded the surface consciousness. Is it to be wondered 
a 8 Gaelic enthusiasts strove to reknit the modern to the ancient Irish ? 
That work was undertaken by the Gaelic League, which began its 
propaganda about a quarter of a century ago. ‘To it may be attributed 
La FF the intensity of the nationalism evident everywhere in Ireland. The 
f conscious spirit of nationality in the Gaelic Leaguers appealed to the 
subconscious nationality in those who had lost the language and the 
tradition of Gaelic culture. The national spirit had not died but 
i: - merely sunk for most below the threshold of consciousness. During 
| the past century it had influenced the conscious political activities of 
the Irish, in the same way, I think, as the modern psychd-analysts 
surmise a complex in the subconscious may influence the mcods and 
actions of men and women. When the ancient mirror was held up 

the ancient character re-appeared in full self-consciousness. 
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THE most complete re-emergence of this long enduring spirit of 
nationality took place after the Rebellion of Easter Week. Padraic 
Pearse was the last great secular champion of the Gaelic tradition. 
On that tradition he had made his soul. The men who made that 
insurrection believed, however surfaces contradicted, that the soul 
of Ireland was for Irish independence. They sounded the last trumpet 
for the Gael, and the dead were raised from the graves of fear, unbelief 
or despair, and, out of a deep sense of identity of being, they reeled 
after the shepherds who called. The act of Pearse was the evocation 
of a spirit. It was against reason, but it drew into full consciousness 
that national spirit he and his comrades divined beneath the superficial 
Irishman. 

It may perhaps surprise you that in speaking of the fundamental 
cause of trouble between Great Britain and Ireland I have hitherto 
not mentioned the things everybody speaks of, the plantations, the 
penal laws, the suppression of Irish industries, the corruption by 
bribery of the Irish Parliament, the evictions, the emigration, over- 
taxation, export of revenue, neglect of education, or the long and 
obstinate opposition to the changes in land tenure advocated by Irish 
leaders. I have not mentioned them because I am convinced it is 
the psychological factor, the consciousness of distinct nationality which 
made the Irish regard the state which inflicted such things upon them 
as a tyranny by aliens. 

THE common people in Great Britain suffered many things from their 
own rulers in the past. The enclosing of the communal lands, the 
appalling punishments for trifling crimes, the hanging of men for 
stealing a sheep, the early suppression of trade unions, the inhumanity 
which supported those who kept children working in mine or factory, 
or let the coffin ships go out to sea with their living and condemned 
cargoes, all these would have justified rebellion, but the English people 
did not rebel. For all I know there may be things done in England 
to-day which would justify rebellion. But there is some instinct in 
a nation which makes it endure from its own collective will what it 
will never submit to from the collective will of another nation without 
continuous brooding, scheming and watching for the hour to strike 
a blow. The mere fact that the national spirit in Ireland had been 
denied material power for so many centuries tended to spiritualise it. 
The spirit of country became to peasant and poet alike a Little Dark 
Rose, a mystical Cathleen ni Houlihan. It was sung of in a hundred 
lovely songs. This idealising of the national spirit is possible only 
in suppressed nationalities. With races which have achieved them- 
selves, which have manifested all that was in them of good or evil, 
where they are at home in their own house, the plain prose of achieve- 
ment makes such mystical and adoring national symbolism unfitting. 
Cathleen ni Houlihan in Mr. Yeats’ beautiful play comes into an 
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Irish cabin chanting the song of sacrifice and the memory of the dead, 
but your symbol, Britannia, with the trident or the lion in leash, which 
I see everywhere in your city, is the personification of the pride of 
life. ‘These differences of national sentiment and character were but 
little understood by your rulers, They were content to receive reports 
on such a myriad thing as the soul of a nation from a mere police 
organisation. Irish ministers lived as little as they could in Ireland. 
They hurried back to London when whatever official business they 
had to do was transacted. They made no study of Irish culture or 
traditions, and I am afraid, in respect of Irish movements, the main 
information supplementing ths police reports came, for the most 
part, from an angry ascendency which spent much of its time in clubs 
drinking whiskies and sodas, rotting its brains away while the drinkers 
abused their countrymen and their tenants who paid them to be 
gentlemen. 

Ir any of you have followed closely that debate for many days in the 
Dail between those who stood for the Free State and those who stood 
for the Republic, you must have been struck with the abstract plane 
on which the argument was maintained, how little material advantages 
were discussed and how much the national ideal ; how great a number 
were prepared to continue the struggle, to face death lest there should 
be any dimming of the ideal image. So deep was this passion that 
those who argued for acceptance found themselves at some spiritual 
disadvantage in a discussion carried on on such a plane. I have 
dealt with Ireland as a state of consciousness, emphasising this spirit 
of nationality, this identity of character which makes the Irish act 
as a single unit in relation to your human group, because that is least 
understood in Great Britain and is the fundamental cause of the trouble 
between the two countries. Had Ireland been a British colony, had 
its people been English settlers bringing over the culture, temperament, 
and traditions of Englishmen, whatever wrongs were done would 
have excited indignation, would have led to passionate protests, but 
not, I think, to the sundering of political ties. The Anglo-Irish in 
such a case would have joined forces with English reformers and 
worked with them for better policies. They might have execrated 
English ministers, but not the English nation, not their own kinsmen, 
and this in fact was what the majority of the pure Anglo-Irish did. 
It was because the original stock were a race with a distinct character 
and culture and a different ancestry, that every repressive act of British 
policy evoked thrice the bitterness of feeling natural to it. 

You may say this was very unwise of us. But I am not justifying 
our wisdom but trying to explain the mood which has made Ireland 
for seven hundred years so hostile to British policy. It is a difference 
of spirit such as we might find between artist and scientist and equally 
as difficult to explain, reconcile or unite. The best political wisdom 
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is to leave people of different nationality complete freedom to develop 
their own civilisation and culture. Where they endure nothing from 
you they resent nothing and are friendly. And there never were two 
nations who by their proximity to each other were more naturally 
designed for friendship, and each to be the shield and defence of each 
other than the Irish and English. One of the leaders of Sinn Fein 
said truly a couple of years ago that once Ireland was free Great Britain 
becomes her natural ally. There is no other power which would 
declare a Monroe doctrine over Ireland, and regard the occupation 
of that island by another power than the Irish as an act endangering 
its own existence. Great Britain is the natural customer of Ireland 
and its greatest customer. It could never be to Irish interests, once 
the constitutional trouble was settled, to injure that rich market. If 
these facts had been realised in the past, if Ireland had not been subject 
to a domination caused by the desire of your statesmen to enforce 
an alliance which naturally would have been yours, if Ireland had 
been free it would have defended itself from any outside power with 
wildcat ferocity. It would have been with you to the last man and 
the last penny in your desire to exclude any great world-power from 
Ireland ; while it had not that liberty it was a danger to you, and every 
great war in which you were engaged found the Irish thrilling with 
the hope of freedom for themselves in your defeat. 

THE events of the past six years have intensified the self-consciousness 
of nationality. People in a country come to such unity when an 
external power threatens to overcome them. I ask you in regard 
to this new Irish state to remember the sensitiveness of the national 
being, and to discourage in your statesmen and journalists disparaging 
comments on the way the Irish conduct their business, as it ought 
not to be any concern of yours unless matters of common interest 
are involved. Our politicals are without experience of administration 
and cannot justly be criticised, as ministers at Westminster may be, 
where there is an ancient ritual, some traditional device or trick as 
a way of escape from every dilemma. In a few years time the Irish 
representatives will have created their own rules and tradition of 
debate and I think the Dail of the future will be a brilliant assembly. 
I think so because I see in Ireland the breaking up of ancient moulds 
of thought in which the mind had been imprisoned and the liberation 
of the energies natural to humanity. When a people are struggling 
for some constitutional change against which there is powerful 
opposition the tendency is to subordinate all other human activities 
to the central purpose, to subordinate them almost to the neglect of 
humanity. 

‘Tue leaders of Irish parties for so long as I can remember discouraged 
the raising of issues which might sunder the political unity which 
was their strength. To force problems other than the central one 
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to the front was to promote faction. All that is I think changing. 
I see among the young men I know a liberation of new impulses. 
Your greatest scientists are speculating about the cosmic energy locked 
up in the atom, and are groping by experiment for its release and 
mastery. The human atoms in Ireland with the ancient sheaths of 
mind broken are becoming radio active, and intensely individualistic 
in a reaction against the unreal unity into which so many diverse 
human elements had been forged. I am in my fifty-fifth year and 
I have watched since I was a boy the character of my countrymen. 
It is usual with people of my age to reflect gravely upon the decadence 
of the young men they meet compared with the young men who were 
their companions in boyhood. But I give it as my opinion that the 
average level of character, thought and will is far higher among young 
Irishmen to-day than I can remember it in the past. I do not deny 
there are dangers in this intense energy. There are a good many 
who might be described in Whitman’s phrase as “‘ powerful uneducated 
persons,” who have been accustomed during the past few years to 
rough-and-ready methods of attaining their ends. Ireland is not 
going to be a dead sea of humanity. Those who imagined a con- 
sumptive little nation was going to be transformed rapidly into a fat 
little state, whose rulers might sleep comfortably at night are, I fancy, 
deceived. When I think of those who are trying to guide the ship 
of siate to some secure haven I am reminded of mariners piloting their 
ship through an area thickly strewn with mines. There is a labour 
mine which might readily explode. In fact, some little soviets have 
already had a bright transitory existence, sparks blown from the great 
Russian furnace. The pure republicans would be sensitive to the 
least rough contact The north of Ireland is still dangerous for 
political navigation, and your government has not yet swept the country 
clear from all its own explosive material. But I feel sure if the pro- 
visional government can conduct the Irish nation to a general election 
without exploding any of these mines we shall be fairly safe, for there 
is a real respect in Ireland for the national will once that is made clear. 
If the Irish declare by large majorities for the Free State we shall, 
I think, have an era of constitutional action, for there is nothing would 
be more resented by the Irish people than opposition by violent methods 
to a government it had set up. Once there is the moral sanction a 
large majority gives, Irish ministers will begin to sweep with all the 
ferocity. of new brooms. They must justify the new institution to 
Ireland and render to the Irish people some recompense for the long 
sacrifices made to obtain such freedom. 

Wuart will be the future of the Irish state ? What kind of civilisation 
or social order may we anticipate? When I prophesy I try to merit 
the praise of the Chinese sage who said ‘“‘ To see things in the germ, 
this I call inteiligence.’’ I have seen the germs of four great movements 
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develop in my time. There was the movement for the organisa- 
tion of the farmers on co-operative lines initiated by Horace Plunkett. 
There was the Gaelic revival of which Douglas Hyde was for many 
years the most eloquent orator. There was the labour movement 
in which James Connolly was the great intellect, and the political 
movement known as Sinn Fein which was the creation mainly of 
Arthur Griffith. All these movements came to affect the Irish 
people, to change the temper, intellect and circumstance of the nation. 
The leaders were men resolute in will and character. Horace Plunkett, 
for all his gentleness of method, was as dogged as sincerity and single- 
mindedness can make a man. Over twenty years ago I heard Douglas 
Hyde speak in an Irish country town, and realised, as I listened to 
that thrilling voice, how great a flame was being kindled in Ireland. 
James Connolly had I think as good an intellect as any labour leader 
of his time. His will was strong enough to lead him to death: while 
Arthur Griffith is so stubborn that I think he must, like Ulysses in 
the Platonic myth, have made up his mind before he was born and 
been unable to alter it afterwards. Men who are pivotal, around 
whom nations wheel to new destinies, must have this strength of 
character, and these men have been powerful enough to cast images 
and shadows of their own purposes into the hearts of vast numbers of 
their countrymen, who have taken up the central ideas, added to them, 
and enriched them as an imaginative people can. These movements 
in their spiritual blending and interaction represent the stage of self- 
realisation the National Absolute has reached in Ireland to-day. 
If the leaders were dead the movements would continue. I think 
the organisation of agriculture upon co-operative lines will continue 
because it is economically necessary, and also because the idealising 
Irish character has begun to imagine Ireland as a co-operative common- 
wealth. The image of this is clear in many minds, and I have always 
found the people with clear ideas are the people who get most accom- 
plished. ‘There is of course intractable human and economic material 
which wiil refuse to be used up in the erection of the co-operative 
state, but I can hardly imagine any economic principle becoming 
more fruitful in Ireland. Co-operation in the countryside is assuming 
a most attractive form. Instead of the associations specialised in 
most countries for dairying, marketing of eggs or poultry, purchase of 
agricultural or domestic requirements, the Irish tendency is to combine 
all parish activities in one society so that it tends to become a true 
co-operative community with buying, manufacturing, and marketing 
activities in common, engendering gradually that sense of identity 
of interest among the members which is the psychological basis of 
citizenship. I expect federations of these will spring up to undertake 
enterprises too great for the local associations, such as meat and bacon 
factories, which must draw supplies from wider areas. But the Irish 
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are by nature a sociable people. This social instinct favours the 
promotion of enterprises where everybody can know everybody else. 
It tends to the intensive cultivation of human life. There is not much 
industrial or political imperialism in the average Irishman. He 
regards with suspicion trusts, combines, empires, everything he suspects 
would discipline people into an inhuman uniformity of thought or 
conduct. I believe the co-operative movement will continue in the 
Irish state the work begun under the Union. It will not absorb all 
economic activities, but I think it is certain to be the dominating 
principle in agricultural business. But it will have to work hard. 
There is life in the old proprietary Adam yet. 


I rHink the Gaelic enthusiasts will see the triumph of their ideal. 
Its future will be more certain because the teaching of Gaelic to Irish 
children will be a state function. I believe the Irish of the next 
generation will be bi-lingual, much, I think, to the quickening of 
their intelligence. I do not think English will or could be excluded, 
because it is impossible to neglect a language with so great a literature, 
spoken by so many nations on so many continents. I do not know 
whether there will be a great literature in Gaelic, for the coming of 
genius or its birthplace are not calculable, but I think there will be 
a reincarnation of the Gaelic spirit in the Irish people. That will 
bring more beauty into life, and I welcome it, because hardly any with 
a soul but must see with terror the disappearance of beauty where the 
modern mechanical industrial system is in operation. However useful 
it may be it multiplies images of ugliness. Beauty is flying from the 
grey cities and the mean streets where people live out their lives. 
If it continues humanity will grow grey and ugly as the world it lives 
in. It will forget what beauty means and it will become a word of 
lost meanings like the Etruscan inscriptions. Whatever beauty there 
is in modern Irish literature was drawn from the Gaelic fountain, 
and I hope it will affect art and music no less, and colour the body as 
well as the soul, I think it was the publication of some old ballads 
that gave birth to the romantic movement in literature which affected 
Europe. A little contact with a literature in which only the primitive 
virtues are prized has a great effect on the modern mind lost in com- 
plexities and subtleties ; and the young Irishman of imagination who 
discovers the Gaelic tradition feels like a prospector for gold who 
discovers a mine loaded with ore. I read the Anglo-Irish literature 
of last century, before the Gaelic tradition was made known by the 
labour of scholars, and I find it arid and empty of spiritual life. I 
read the work of those who steeped themselves in the imagination of 
the ancestors, Standish O’Grady, Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory, Hyde, 
Pearse, Colm, Stevens, Clarke and many others, and I find it rich 
and many coloured. Some of these had been writers before they 
knew the Gaelic culture, and what they then wrote was of little 
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consequence. But when they had bathed in the Gaelic fountain, they 
seemed as people re-born. There is a Gaelic myth which tells how 
those who came to Connla’s Well saw the Nuts of Knowledge falling 
from the Sacred Hazel on the waters, and a surge of royal purple 
which was raised, and of any who were wiser or more beautiful than 
the rest it was said they had eaten their Nut of Knowledge. “ The 
folk of many arts,”’ says an old poem, “ have all drunk from that 
fountain.”” ‘These writers seem to have eaten their Nut of Know- 
ledge and their spirits been clothed in the purple. I hope that 
fountain will still flow, and in the coming century the artists in Ireland 
will give the final form to the heroic and legendary literature as the 
poets and dramatists of the age of Sophocles gave the final imperishable 
form to the legends of their own heroes and demigods. 


It is more difficult to forecast the future for Irish labour. The ideals 
for labour in Ireland were elaborated by James Connolly, a man of 
powerful intelligence, but I cannot help feeling that the nationalisation 
of land and industry, which appears the logical solution for those who 
would have none poor or neglected in the national household, is a 
solution which will meet insuperable obstacles in Ireland. We have 
hundreds of thousands of peasant proprietors who form the most 
numerous class in the community. These would offer the most 
obstinate resistance to any attempt to nationalise land. Their owner- 
ship gives them economic freedom. Indeed, the Irish peasant who 
has twenty-five acres of land is in the ideal democratic position that 
he can “ look any other damned man in the face at any hour of the 
day or night and tell him to go to blazes.”’ I do not think they will 
ever give up that freedom so much prized and so hardly won, not 
until the Golden Age returns. And we are a long way from that. 
The right policy for Irish labour to adopt has not yet, I think, been 
elaborated, and until it is I fear an era of strikes, temporary solutions 
and bad feeling. I think Irish labour will be forced to seek for the 
guild solution of its problems ; that is, it will gradually try to transform 
the trade unions into co-operative productive associations, a policy 
which Italian labour has been pursuing successfully for a generation. 
I think this will come about in the end because labour in Ireland has 
been affected by the co-operative movement among the farmers. 
Beginnings have been made arnong the tailors and builders. I would 
myself be glad if labour adopted this policy, tried to bring all technical 
competence and the intellect of industry into its unions. This would 
not antagonise the farmers, who are forming agricultural guilds of 
their own, and who could help labour by their own federations and 
wholesales, and thus bring about the predominance of one economic 
principle in Ireland. I do not know whether the orderly evolution 
in society this policy contemplates will at once appeal to a generation 
whose souls have been made ruddy by that red sunrise in Russia, an 
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event in world history which seems to the imagination like the opening 
of the seals in the Apocalypse where the wild riders go forth to over- 
throw dominions and powers. I doubt whether there will be any 
comfortable sleep for the Minister of Labour in Ireland while the 
lean and hungry workers are inflamed by the sparks cast up from 
that furnace. 


I aM afraid it is the bad fortune of the Irish politicals that their new 
state should come into being at a time when the industrial system, 
which has served the world for a century, seems about to collapse 
because of the growing disparity between its power to produce and 
its ability to distribute consuming power. It is partly because of this 
disease in the industrial system, and more because there has been 
so much wild life in Europe for the past seven years, that truly I can 
feel no certitude about the future I contemplate. I doubt sometines 
whether the rising generation which has inhaled these maddening 
vapours will be able wholeheartedly to take part in the building of 
the pleasant co-operative state dreamed of by their elders. They, 
I suspect, may be led to work for more fundamental changes in the 
social order. I doubt sometimes whether those who now have power 
to make their civilisation as Gaelic as they please will find the ancient 
language as intoxicating as modern thought. I surmise some new 
germ at work in society whose character has not yet yielded its secret 
to my investigations into political bacteriology. With many of the 
young men in Ireland the spiritual is superseding the intellectual, 
and nobody can say to what end the incalculable spiritual powers will 
move, as St. John also has told us. I was speaking a few days ago to 
a young political idealist who explained to me that he and his comrades 
aspired to make Ireland a nation whose people would be afraid of 
nothing, who simply would do what was right, without fear of con- 
sequences, who would disregard death, suffering, poverty or imprison- 
ment, if, by following what was right, they had to endure these things. 
He believed in the spiritual character of Irish nationality. He regarded 
the seven hundred years of oppression as the circumstance which 
made this spiritual nationalism possible. He told me that the social 
organisations I desired to build would be dead things unless filled 
with the spirit he and his comrades wished to create. He desired for 
his nation a burning and unshaken will, a spirit forged, it seemed to 
me, in the fires of an unspeakable anguish. Not many young men 
talk like this, and few who speak so give us the thrill of conviction. 
But this young man had risked his life many times. He had been 
a commandant of volunteers. He had been in prison and had led a 
hunger strike. He was of the same brood as Terence MacSwiney, 
that man of unshakeable will who dragged himself slowly, second by 
second, through weeks of suffering to his death in Brixton Prison. 
When this young man said such things I believed in his sincerity as 
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I would have believed if I had met the risen Christ. There are many 
young men of like nature who have made their souls out of the Gaelic 
literature, or they have made idols of Padraic Pearse, ‘Terence 
MacSwiney, John Mitchell, Wolfe Tone or other heroes of revolu- 
tionary Ireland. They are heroes to their own generation and 
creatures of wonder and dread to their elders. I dwell upon their 
character so much because for the past five years Ireland literally has 
been Tirnanoge, the Country of the Young. Youth with its daring 
dominated Irish politics. The elders sat and shivered with mingled 
delight and terror at its exploits. In forecasting the political future we 
have to take them into account. Will Ireland follow them now to 
the realisation of their ideal of complete independence? I cannot 
say. There is a point where the body politic rebels against the National 
Spirit. It has suffered long enough. It wants goodwill, prosperity, 
culture, civilisation, and its very humanity cries out for peace so that 
all human nature may not be sacrificed to exalt one principle. In 
a general election these other elements in the national being will have 
a voice in the decision. The old are not without idealism, but they 
are rarely so idealistic as youth. I remember in my own boyhood 
one of the elder politicals came to see me, a huge creature who might 
have stepped out of one of Lever’s rollicking tales. He listened as 
1 talked about Irish ideals. Then he took my two hands in his, where 
they lay, like two infants in a monstrous feather-bed, and he pressed 
them, and said, “‘ What you say moves me deeply. It is all true. 
I feel it in my inmost being. But I am so covered over with flesh 
and fat and sin that nothing spiritual will ever come out of me.” A 
good deal of the flesh and fat has since been sweated off the elder 
generation, but I think its weight will pull in the elections. Nor are 
the idealists by any means all on one side. It would be a terrible thing 
if they were, for we have our full share of rascals in Ireland who have 
always sheltered their rascality under the cloak of nation or empire, 
and if there were no idealists on both sides to restrain them, they are 
clever enough to make Ireland as putrid as Tammany Hall. 


I am with those who accepted the Treaty negotiated at Downing 
Street, and yet, trying as I am to think in a philosophical and detached 
spirit, I regret sometimes, for the sake of my own country and yours, 
that the alternative solution of association was not acceptable. A 
nation forced by threats from a powerful neighbour to accept a 
solution not its own is angered, and the lost ideal appears to it all the 
more alluring. When you have a nation with a long tradition of 
idealism those who argue for complete freedom have a spiritual advan- 
tage over those who have accepted something less. It is difficult to 
argue without spiritual self-contempt against those who desire complete 
national liberty, or a complete reconstruction of society to bring it 
about that none shall be in want. The extremists, as we know at 
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heart, are right in their desires, and we can only retain self-respect 
if we can conscientiously point out that the path they now take leads 
not to the Golden Age but a morass. It is possible, with the passion 
of conflict not yet cooled, considerable numbers of Irishmen, instead 
of using the great power for reconstruction the Treaty gives, may 
make the winning of complete independence a central issue to the 
neglect of education, social and economic reforms. I am considering 
the effect of the Treaty, critically, as an onlooker, without prejudice 
in favour of the Republican or any other form of Government. 
Personally, I feel an immense weariness when I find people enthusiastic 
about empires, republics or dominions. We have seen them all in 
being. ‘The best of them are pretty mean. ‘The heart can only glow 
when it imagines the beauty of some nationality yet unborn or the 
glory of some empire yet in the womb of time. 

I Do NoT say a conflict is inevitable. If there is a large majority for 
the Treaty in the Irish elections the national verdict will be respected, 
and the idealists would then, I think, gradually drift into other move- 
ments which need the spiritual animation they can give. If a good 
constitution is devised by those who are now engaged in the task it 
may be possible for the republicans to accept it as the instrument 
through which Irish nationality may be made secure. It will, I think, 
be a very democratic constitution, and I doubt whether the Republicans 
could make it more so. There is an immense longing for peace in 
Ireland. There are moral and economic reasons also which will 
operate powerfully to maintain the settlement arrived at. When we 
remember that in the year 1920, the last year for which Irish trade 
statistics are available, of an Irish export valued at 204 million pounds, 
99 per cent. was shipped to Great Britain, and of the Irish import 
valued at 203 million pounds, 159 millions or 78 per cent. was shipped 
from Great Britain, we can find some hundreds of millions of economic 
reasons for goodwill between the two countries which would exist 
even if Ireland was an absolutely independent republic. I think I 
have some imagination but I cannot imagine my countrymen quite 
so madly idealistic as to waive all that to start association with other 
nations which could not receive their goods. I doubt whether the 
power over customs will be used to any great extent to exclude goods 
frcm a country which by closing its ports to our cattle on some pretext 
of disease could ruin half our farmers in a few months. If your 
statesmen keep strictly to the terms of the Treaty, and if the Irish 
Government finds itself unhampered in its internal policy, that conflict 
I dread may not happen, and as friendly a spirit may spring up as now 
exists between Great Britain and the Dominions, which are your 
own offspring. 

I CANNOT prophesy anything confidently about the relations North- 
East Ulster will have with the Irish Free State. I sometimes wonder 
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at the desire of Southern Nationalism for the inclusion of an intran- 
sigeant North in an Irish State : and in this mood I liken the passion 
of our romantic Cathleen ni Houlihan for Belfast to the passion of 
Titania for Bottom the Weaver, and wonder when the enchantment 
will pass. But it is only after reading Bernard Shaw I have such 
impish fancies. When I become normal I feel sure that the passion 
for unity is right, though I would rather the lover sought the lady 
than the lady the lover. I feel that the North and the South have 
qualities which in their fusion would make a great national character, 
in which strength and beauty would be mingled. I do not wish to 
underrate the intensity of what is called religious feeling in Ulster 
even if I can find no warrant in Holy Writ for many of its manifesta- 
tions. But the root of the trouble is, I am convinced, less religious 
than economic. There is no religious intolerance in Catholic Ireland. 
I say, I who am a heretic in their eyes, that I never desire to live among 
a more tolerant people. But those in industrial Ulster who had 
economic interests, which they thought might be threatened by the 
trade policy of an All-Ireland Parliament, were not unwilling to foster 
and use fears which might rally people to their aid. ‘The directors 
of shipbuilding, textile, and other important industries in North-East 
Ulster dreaded lest an Irish policy of protection might shut them 
in a market with four million people and hinder their easy access to 
a market with forty million people. As business men they preferred 
free trade with the larger population, as the market for their products 
in Ireland was limited. I have always believed that this economic 
problem was not so insoluble as the Ulster spokesmen seemed to 
think it when I was a member of the Irish Convention, and I am 
certain that a frank conversation between Ulster manufacturers and 
the heads of the new Irish Government would lead to an agreement 
about trade policy. ‘Trade policy and education are the only important 
matters on which there was ever any probability of differences between 
North and South, and I have never believed a split need arise over 
either of them. There has been too much distant defiance in press 
and platform by ignorant spokesmen on either side when, if the 
principals, who knew their own minds, met, they could patch up a 
pact ina month. But antagonisms fostered so long among the more 
ignorant in Ulster may make it difficult for leaders all at once to reverse 
a policy I am sure they now know was mistaken. ‘The present intensity 
of feeling on the part of Ulster Nationalists was brought about by the 
inclusion of counties and large districts predominantly Nationalist 
under the Northern Parliament. Why were these particular areas 
included ? There were two rational solutions if separate governments 
were to be set up. One was to include the historic province of Ulster. 
The other was to allow the people in each county to vote freely whether 
they desired to come in under the Northern or Southern Government. 
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The first was rejected by the Ulster leaders because there was no 
assured majority for their policy in the whole Province, and it might, 
at the first meeting of its representatives, have voted for unity with 
the South. The second policy of county option was rejected because 
at the most four counties would have voted for separation, and in that 
case labour would have been predominant in the restricted area. 
To balance a labour population growing very radical in its sentiments, 
two counties with an agricultural population were brought in with 
the idea that farmers were conservative, and, with the farmers in the 
other Ulster counties and the conservative element in Belfast, an 
anti-labour majority could be secured. But in these two counties, 
Tyrone and Fermanagh, there is a majority of many thousands in 
favour of unity with Southern Ireland, with a nationalism made more 
intense because it was more threatened. I| do not think the boundary 
question would be raised at all if North-East Ulster, retaining the 
powers conferred on it under the 1920 Act, agreed to come into an 
All-Ireland Parliament in respect of the powers and services retained 
by the Imperial Parliament under that Act, but now by the Treaty 
transferred to the Irish Free State. If it will not do this I am afraid 
there is nothing to do but to carry out the terms of the Treaty and 
fix boundaries by a plebiscite of the population. I am certain the 
Northern Parliament will find these disputed areas ungovernable 
otherwise, and the attempt to coerce them will lead to most lamentable 
consequences. Therefore I believe in friendly discussion on the points 
at issue, trade policy and boundaries. I do not believe force on either 
side will settle anything except the damnation of those who use it. 
I believe when Cathleen ni Houlihan comes knocking at the gate of 
Ulster she comes knocking with the secret of its own heart. But she 
must not come knocking with a gun. I do not believe boycotts of 
men or industry will ever bring people to friendship. I believe if 
there is enmity, one side must exhibit friendship with more determina- 
tion. I believe absolutely in the forgiveness of enemies, as high 
political and economic, as it is high spiritual wisdom. It is not 
contrary to human nature to love one’s enemies. If it was contrary 
to human nature it would be vain for the avatars of the spirit to preach 
it to us. The most famous episode in ancient Irish legend is the 
conflict between Cuchulain and Ferdiad, who paused and embraced 
in the midst of the combat. That heroic literature is full of episodes 
which should be a star to youth, and a guide to statesmen whose work 
it should be to make collective humanity as noble, not as base, as 
individual humanity. Mr. Standish O’Grady, the first and best of 
those who sought to re-incarnate the heroic mood of ancient in modern 
Ireland, wrote of its legends that they were less history than prophecy, 
for he foresaw that youth would be moved to act in the heroic spirit. 
In the same way the myths gathered around the names of Raleigh, 
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Drake and Sidney have stirred many an English lad and the spirit 
of adventure was recreated from age to age. If Irish statesmen will 
absorb the noblest spirit in their own national culture and apply it to 
the healing of political and social antagonisms we shall have a united 
Ireland and an Ireland which will be no trouble in the world. There 
are no conquests for us to make except of ourselves. 


I FEEL how impossible it is in the course of a short address to speak of 
my country and be really intimate and illuminating. We could not 
explain in so little time the working of one human soul, much less 
the myriad life of a nation, I have dealt with Ireland as so many 
states of consciousness, because I believe that is the true way to explain 
one nation to another. If you understand the character of a man 
you can guess what he will do if struck, whether he will be cowed, will 
reason, forgive or fight. Material circumstance does not decide. 
The character does, and you will never understand Ireland merely by 
study of external circumstance. You must study the best in it as well 
as the worst. I would say this to the idealist in Ireland as well as 
to British statesmen. The latter, I am afraid, have in the past known 
too much about what was worst in Ireland and too little about what 
was best. And I am afraid Irish idealists know too much about what 
is best in Ireland ané do not always see the dark shadows which follow 
all human endeavour in this Iron Age. In the shadows in Ireland, 
North and South, lurks reptilian human life, bigots who in the name 
of Christ spit on his precepts and who have put on the whole armoury 
of hate, and men, and women too, who have known the dark intoxica- 
tion of blood, and who seek half unconsciously for the renewal of that 
sinister ecstasy. I dread any wild enterprise which might let loose 
that passionate life. Men of fine character come together by spiritual 
gravitation. ‘Their tendency is to imagine their countrymen as made 
in their own image. They think they have only to elevate the banner 
which inspires themselves and it will inflame every heart. They are 
too ready to gamble on the ideal element in human nature. I have a 
feeling of dread lest the idealists in Ireland, who have deserved well 
of their countrymen, who have won prestige which would enable them 
with but little opposition to effect many desirable changes in the social 
order, changes which would be opposed fiercely if advocated by men 
of lesser repute, I am afraid lest these young men should once more, 
for a political object, gamble on the idealism of their countrymen and 
lose ; and the Irish people, in the misery of a civilisation wrecked by 
that gamble, may come to curse the name of idealist, and cast out of 
their lives for a generation that spirit without which a nation perishes. 
You see what fears I have and how great is my uncertainty. But 
that is only about our immediate future. About what will ensue in 
the end I have no doubt. I believe in my countrymen. The trumpet 
sounded by Pearse has indeed raised many from the dead and they 
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are truly living, and the leaders of whatever party are honest. There 
is hardly a member of the Dail who has not risked his life for his 
political ideals, who has not been hunted or imprisoned. ‘That peril 
in which they lived was a sieve through which little that was dishonest, 
mean or self-seeking could pass. You can see that terrible and 
exasperating honesty of mind on both sides, in the letters written by 
Eamonn de Valera to your Prime Minister, in Richard Mulcahy’s 
speech in the Dail and in the utterance of many another Irishman. 
I think a coalition of such men would be the most honest government 
in the world, and it would create traditions of honest administration 
in Ireland, which would outlast its period of power, and make it 
difficult for departments to be corrupted by Politicula and Economi- 
cules and other social bacteria generated by the vested interests. The 
spirit of suppressed nationality, with all that that implies in a people 
of pent-up dream and hope and longing is now nearing liberation. There 
is to-day in the Irish a passion for self-expression, such as we could 
imagine in some mighty poet before ever a song were sung, or in 
a musician of genius before an organ had sounded at his will. I 
think with faith of the rising generation, for I divine in them some 
incorruptible spiritual atom which will make light in our darkness. 
They belong to an increasing clan I spoke for once, writing “ On 
behalf of some Irishmen not Followers of Tradition.” 
““We would no Irish sign efface : 
But yet our lips would gladlier hail 


The firstborn of the Coming Race 
Than the last splendour of the Gael.” 


“No blazoned banner we unfold. 
One charge alone we leave to youth : 
Against the sceptred myth to hold 
The golden heresy of truth.” E 
A.E. 
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BRITISH CONURBATIONS IN 1921: by C. B. Fawcerr, 
Reader in Geography, University of Leeds. 


One of the most important and striking developments in the growth 
of the urban populations of the more advanced peoples of the world 
during the last few decades has been the appearance of a number of 
vast urban aggregates, or conurbations, far larger and more numerous 
than the great cities of any preceding age. ‘These have usually been 
formed by the simultaneous expansion of a number of neighbouring 
towns, which have grown out towards each other until they have 
reached a practical coalescence in one continuous urban area. Each 
such conurbation still has within it many nuclei of denser town growth, 
most of which represent the central areas of the various towns from 
which it has grown, and these nuclear patches are connected by the 
less densely urbanized areas which began as suburbs of those towns. 
The latter are still usually rather less continuously occupied by 
buildings, and often have many open spaces. 

AN observer in an airship hovering above one of these conurbations 
on a clear, dark evening, when all its streets are illuminated, would see 
beneath him a large area covered by a continuous network of lights, 
glowing here and there in brighter patches where the main roads meet 
in its nodal shopping districts and elsewhere shading into the darker 
patches of its less urbanized areas—parks, water surfaces, or enclaves 
of rural land. To such an observer the continuity of the conurbation 
would be the most salient fact about it. If he were high above the 
Pennines between Leeds and Manchester he could, in clear weather, 
see below him at least four such great conurbations. Near him to 
the northeast is the one formed by the confluent industrial towns 
of West Yorkshire ; westward he would see the still larger conurba- 
tion focussed on Manchester, and beyond it the lights of the seaport 
conurbation at the mouth of the Mersey; to the southeast lies the 
nearer and smaller, though still considerable, Sheffield conurbation ; 
and near his southern horizon he might well distinguish a haze 
of light over the great conurbation which is focussed on Birmingham.* 
Amongst and around the nearer conurbations he would see the many 
smaller scattered patches of light which mark the lesser towns ; and 
it would be easy to imagine an outspreading of all these towards 
coalescence in one vast urban region covering the whole of this 
industrialized central area of Great Britain. 


*From an altitude of 5,000 feet the distance of the visible horizon is greater than 
the 75 miles which separate this view-point from Birmingham. Our observer 
might also be able to see the light of Tyneside, on his northern horizon, 90 


miles away. 
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‘THESE great aggregates of town dwellers are a new feature in the 
distribution of man over the earth. At the present day there are from 
thirty tc forty of them, each containing more than a million people, 
whereas only a hundred years ago there were, outside the great centres 
of population on the waterways of China, not more than two or three. 
Such aggregations of people are phenomena of great geographical 
and social importance : they give rise to new problems in the organiza- 
tion of the life and well-being of their inhabitants and in their varied 
activities. Few of them have yet developed a social consciousness at 
all proportionate to their magnitude, or fully realized themselves as 
definite groupings of people with many common interests, emotions 
and thoughts. And in this country most of them are still divided 
into a considerable number of ‘distinct local government units- 
county and municipal boroughs and other urban districts—which are 
quite independent of each other, and are treated as separate towns 
in the Census returns. It is the aim of the study summarized in this 
paper simply to estimate, as precisely as possible, the number and 
magnitude of such conurbations in this island. 

THe population figures used here are taken from the Preliminary 
Reports on the Census of 1921, published separately for Scotland 
(Cmd. 1473) and England and Wales (Cmd. 1485). The Report for 
England and Wales does not specify the population of separate civil 
parishes ; its smallest unit areas are the urban and rural districts. 
Hence we are limited to a consideration of populations of districts 
which are officially urban ; although in many cases the greater part 
of the population of a parish on the edge of a large town, which is 
still officially a rural parish, is in fact an urban population. In order 
to keep our figures comparable for the whole island, those for the 
Scottish conurbations include only the populations of burghs—since 
the Scottish burgh is, for the purposes of this study, equivalent to 
the English urban district—although the Census report states the 
population of each civil parish in Scotland. The one exception to 
this grouping is that the Rural District of Halesowen has been treated 
as part of the Birmingham conurbation because of the facts (a) that 
its density of population shows it to be really an urban area—it is 
much more densely peopled than many urban districts—and (6) that 
its urbanized area is continuous with the rest of that conurbation. 
It is frequently difficult to determine the precise point at which the 
growth of two or more neighbouring towns towards each other has 
so far filled up, or “‘ urbanized,” the area between them as to justify 
us in regarding them as geographically continuous, and therefore as 
parts of one conurbation. Where there is no break in the continuity 
of houses and streets across a long common boundary, as from 
Manchester to Salford, there can be no doubt: where the division 
is marked only by a harbour or river, which is in fact a link rather 
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than an area of separation, as between Liverpool and Birkenhead or 
Nottingham and West Bridgford, there is equally no doubt as to the 
actual unity. Cases in which the unity of a conurbation is less 
definite occur elsewhere: some of these will be referred to in the 
later discussion of particular conurbations. 

WHEN the populations are grouped so as to treat each of our urban 
aggregates as a single unit, it becomes evident that we have in Great 
Eritain no less than six conurbations each of which contains more 
than a million inhabitants. There are also thirty-three large towns 
with fro’a a hundred thousand to a million people in each, and thirty- 
four other towns each with more than fifty thousand people.* All 
these are listed, in order of their populations, in Appendix I. (page 119) 
and their distribution is shown on the accompanying map (Fig. 1). 
In the Appendix the asterisk marks a conurbation which consists of 
three or more separate urban districts: these are given separately in 
the tables in Appendix II. (page 120), with the populations of their 
constituent parts. Where only one or two separate urban districts 
are included, the names are given in Appendix I., and the population 
is that of the whole. 


LONDON. 

Tue population of Greater London stated in Appendix I. is that given 
in the Census Report. It is probable that the area actually occupied 
by continuous town, the “ brick-and-mortar’ London, extends in 
places beyond that of the City of London and Metropolitan Police 
Districts, which together form the Greater London of the Report. 
Dartford, Romford, Gravesend and some other similarly placed 
districts should be included in order to arrive at the true population 
of this great “‘ province of houses.” But the proportional difference 
made by any such inclusions would be small: hence it seemed better 
to use the Census figures here without any rearrangement, and devote 
the time available to a study of the extent of the other large conurba- 
tions, in most of which the conditions are more complicated, and for 
which the Census gives no total. 


MANCHESTER. 

We consider first the Manchester conurbation. Here the continu- 
ously urban area of which the City of Manchester is the focus consists 
of two easily distinguishable parts. (See Map, Fig. 2.) ‘There is 
first the Inner City formed by Manchester and Salford, with six 
smaller urban districts grouped closely round them, which is a compact 
urban area containing a population of rather more than one million. 
Round this, at a distance of from eight to twelve miles from the 
central point marked by Manchester Town Hall, is what I will here 


" *There are 104 smaller towns with ‘from 20,000 to 50,000 inhabitants in each. 
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call the Manchester Ring. This is a series of large and small towns, 
including five county boroughs and thirty-eight other urban districts, 
which together occupy a band of territory curving round Manchester 
in the form of a horse-shoe with its opening to the westward. This 
Ring is almost continuous as a built-on urban area, the only wide gap 
being that to the west, where it is interrupted by the reclaimed marsh- 
land which was once Chat Moss and is now largely given up to market 
gardening. Each of the principal segments of the Ring is directly 
connected with the central city area by a band of town ; these bands 
radiate like the spokes of an irregular wheel from Manchester to 
Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, Oldham, Stockport and other places. The 
total population of the Ring is a little greater than than of the Inner 
City. 

Tuts Manchester conurbation occupies the upper valley of the River 
Mersey, together with those of its chief tributary the Irwell and 
several smaller streams. The area is a northeastward bay of the low- 
land, with a rim of highland extending round it from northwest to 
southeast for a little more than a semi-circle. The valleys of the 
streams which flow inward from its broken rim of high ground con- 
verge towards a common focus near the site of Manchester-Salford. 
Here is the chief node of its routes, and if the area had been an 
agricultural one this would have been the site of its market town. 
The industrial developments of the last two centuries have con- 
centrated within this small area a population of more than two and 
a third millions, which is clearly marked off from the urban areas of 
the neighbouring West Yorkshire and North Lancashire towns by 
its bordering highlands of the Southern Pennines and Rossendale 
Forest. The patches of open ground within this conurbation, between 
the spokes of its Ring and elsewhere, are partly on land which was, 
or is, too marshy to be suitable for building. They offer opportunities 
for the maintenance of many open spaces and for the loosening out 
of its overcrowded areas. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue third of our great conurbations is that of the district which has 
often been called the “ Black Country.” It occupies an irregular 
area on, and near to, the coalfield of South Staffordshire, in which 
the City of Birmingham is by far the chief division. Birmingham 
itself contains rather more than half the total urban population which 
is continuous with it, and though this occupies an area of which 
Birmingham is not the centre but the southeastern section, the whole 
is clearly focussed on that city. This conurbation is, I believe, unique 
among all cities of any comparable magnitude in that it is not in any 
valley or on a coast: it is actually astride the main water parting of 
Great Britain, on the divide between the Rivers Trent and Severn ; 
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and the great nodality which contributes so much to its importance is 
almost wholly modern and artificial. It is, even more completely 
than its fellows, a creation of the Industrial Period. 


West YORKSHIRE. 

Tue West Yorkshire conurbation, which ranks fourth in order of 
population, is in several respects the most complicated unit among 
our British conurbations (see Map, Fig. 2). It lies among the 
Pennine foothills on the West Yorkshire coalfield, the northern section 
of the largest of our coalfields, and occupies parts of the valleys of 
the rivers Aire and Calder and of some of their tributaries. Its central 
portions are on the higher ground between the Aire and Calder 
valleys and are less completely urbanized than the lower slopes of 
the valleys. The whole urban area is approximately in the form of 
a very irregular oval, the principal axis of which stretches from N.E. 
to S.W. through Leeds and Huddersfield for about twenty miles, 
and the transverse axis through Bradford and Dewsbury for nearly 
twelve miles. It may be regarded as being in some respects com- 
parable to Manchester’s Ring without the central nodal city which 
unifies the Manchester conurbation. It does possess a direct “ brick- 
and-mortar ” unity, due to the fact that its urban area is continuous, 
though it is not compact and there are several rural enclaves, some of 
which go to form the fragmentary rural districts of Halifax and Hunslet. 
THIs conurbation contains two cities (Leeds and Bradford), and three 
other county boroughs (Dewsbury, Halifax and Huddersfield), and 
at the date of the Census of 1921 it had also forty-two* other urban 
districts, five of which (Batley, Brighouse, Morley, Ossett and Pudsey) 
had the status of municipal boroughs. Among the people of these 
forty-seven local government areas the factors making for unity are 
mainly those of direct contiguity and a large measure of common 
interests resulting from that and from the fact that the woollen industry, 
in its various branches, is the principal industry of the whole conurba- 
tion. The modern movement towards the definite planning of our 
towns has led the council of each of these districts to examine their 
own area and its neighbourhood with a view to guiding its develop- 
ment. This examination must have convinced them that for the 
main lines of any reasonable plan the whole conurbation must be 
considered as a unit, and hence that there should be at least a mutual 
understanding among its many governing bodies. Such an under- 
standing may be difficult to reach, and to maintain ; for the strong 
local patriotisms which are characteristic of Yorkshire towns are 
sometimes expressed in a needlessly self-assertive attitude of in- 
dependence. 


*If the provisional orders for the extension of the boundaries of Leeds and Bradford 
are finally approved this number will be reduced to thirty-four and the borough 
of Pudsey wil] cease to have a separate existence: while the Rural District of 
Hunslet will be reduced to one parish. 
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‘THE principal factor opposed to the development of a general sense 
of unity and of the need for common action is the lack of any dominant 
ocus for the whole urban area; this results directly from the 
physical features of the district which make the central areas less 
populous than the margins. The largest city and principal node 
of routes is Leeds. But Leeds is not centrally placed; it is the 
northeastern section of this conurbation, and contains only a third of 
the total population, unlike Birmingham which, though similarly 
excentric in its conurbation, is populous enough to dominate the 
whole. And there is as yet little indication that the growth of the 
sense of unity, and the realization of the need for common action to 
meet the problems common to the whole area, have progressed far 
enough to subordinate local jealousies to the common good in the 
minds of the majority of its people. The irregular physical features 
of the area on which it has grown have given to this West Yorkshire 
conurbation peculiar difficulties in the development of unity; but 
they also give it greater opportunities for the making of a healthy and 
beautiful urban region than those possessed by most of the other great 
conurbations of Britain. 


GLascow. 

Tue fifth of these great conurbations is that in the lower part of the 
Clyde Valley, of which Glasgow is at once the focus and by far the 
largest part. That city contains just over a million inhabitants ; the 
other five burghs in the conurbation, Clydebank, Hamilton, Paisley, 
Renfrew and Rutherglen, add only a fifth of that number. The small 
number of the burghs of which this Glasgow conurbation is composed 
offers a very striking contrast to the larger English conurbations 
already referred to: e.g., the Manchester conurbation consists of no 
less than fifty-three local government divisions as against Glasgow’s 
six. It suggests that the civic organization of the Glasgow area is 
a relatively simple problem. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Tue Liverpool conurbation is the urban area inhabited by the workers 
of the Port of Liverpool and those dependent on them and on the 
subsidiary industries of the port. This is now the first seaport of 
Britain, and it has long outgrown the boundaries of the City of Liver- 
pool. Because of the concentration of its economic activities on 
the harbour its population is as a whole more densely crowded than 
that of any other of our great conurbations, while its urbanized area 
is smaller and much more compact. The City of Liverpool contains 
two-thirds of its population and occupies its central areas, so that 
the whole is very definitely focussed here. There are three other 
county boroughs, Birkenhead, Bootle and Wallasey, and six smaller 
urban districts ; so that this conurbation contains only ten separate 
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BRITISH CONURBATIONS 


urban authorities. . Hence its real unity is more obvious and more 
generally acknowledged than is that of any of the English conurbations 
previously mentioned, except London. 


TYNESIDE, 

Tue Tyneside conurbation resembles that at the mouth of the Mersey 
in that it occupies the shores of a single harbour. It is the industrial 
and commercial town of the lower Tyne, from the head of navigation 
near Newburn to the sea. This estuarine harbour of the Tyne is 
legally as well as actually one port, under one harbour authority and 
with its traffic registered as one Customs Port ; but the conurbation 
which houses its workers and those of its shipbuilding and other 
industries is still governed by fifteen distinct local authorities. Its 
natural focus is in the City of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the bridge-head 
town of the estuary and the largest and most central unit in the 
conurbation. Although this city contains somewhat less than one- 
third of the total population its advantages of position and its traditional 
importance as the principal city and regional capital of Northeast 
England make it the unquestioned focus of Tyneside. 

Very close to Tyneside is the smaller conurbation at the mouth of 
the Wear. This is intimately associated with Tyneside in its industrial 
occupations and its general economic activities. The narrow gap 
between the two conurbations is for the most part a densely-peopled 
mining district, with some industrial development, though it is not 
yet completely urbanized. It is doubtful whether Sunderland ought 
to be counted as part of a continuous conurbation with Tyneside. 
At present it seems to me that the urbahized areas are not quite con- 
tinuous and hence I have counted Sunderland apart ; but the trend 
of the two is towards filling up the intervening ground and so 
towards coalescence. It may be noted that their combined population 
exceeds a million. The relation between Sheffield and Rotherham is 
similar to that between Tyneside and Sunderland. If Rotherham 
were counted in the Sheffield conurbation its population would be 
approximately 600,000. A third similarly doubtful case is that of 
whether Wakefield to the southeast, or Bingley and Keighley to the 
northwest are, or are not, parts of the West Yorkshire conurbation. 


Tue seven British conurbations so far discussed may all be ranked 
among the very large cities of the world in that their populations 
exceed, or very nearly approach, a million inhabitants. They differ 
among themselves in some important respects. Three of them, 
London, Glasgow and Tyneside, have grown round sites of great 
natural nodality, and therefore round cities each of which has been 
the principal focus of human activities in its region for a long period : 
each of these cities was a bridge-town at the head of an estuary and 
also a nodal point at the intersection of important natural routes. 
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Hence in each of these three conurbations the other towns have grown 
up in direct subordinate relation to the central and more ancient city : 
that city has been throughout its growth the focus of its communica- 
tions and so of its commercial, financial and social life, and hence there 
is a distinct economic, social and traditional unity in the conurbation. 
The Liverpool conurbation has a similar unity because it is so definitely 
focussed on its harbour and also because its principal city is so large 
as to dominate the whole, and has been its focus during the whole of 
the short period during which the Mersey port has been the home of 
any considerable population. The Birmingham conurbation is 
similarly unified by the dominance of its principal town. And while 
the City of Manchester contains less than a third of the inhabitants of 
the Manchester conurbation the geographical features of the district 
give this conurbation a degree of unity quite comparable to that of 
Tyneside or Liverpool. The West Yorkshire conurbation alone has 
neither a central focus of routes determined by geographical con- 
ditions nor any one dominant city ; hence it has no corresponding 
tradition of unity and the realization of its actual unity is not yet 
widespread, either among its own people or beyond its limits. 

None of the remaining conurbations can be dealt with here in any 
detail. We may, however, note that for several of them, and also for 
the large ones already referred to, the populations here given are a 
little too small. The boundaries of the City of Sheffield were 
extended slightly, as from November ist, 1921, to include small 
suburbs in what are nominally rural parishes, and with the inclusion 
of these areas the population of that conurbation becomes nearly 
520,000. In the same way there are on the borders of other large 
towns parts of the urbanized area which are still in rural local govern- 
ment divisions : these would be included in the conurbations as they 
are stated in this paper, but that the Preliminary Census Report gives 
no statement of their populations. In most cases these are small ; 
but such extensions would, I believe, make an appreciable difference 
in the cases of Bristol and Tees-side, and perhaps also for Derby. 

In the case of one Scottish town, Airdrie and Coatbridge, it is worth 
while to note that while the combined population of the two burghs 
is only 69,001 that of the two civil parishes of New and Old Monkland, 
of which these burghs are parts, is 101,534. Probably the real urban 
population here is greater than that which is included in the two 
burghs : but a definitely local study would be needed to determine 
how much of the whole is really urban. 

THE principal fact which emerges from this study is that of the total 
population of Great Britain in 1921 (42,767,530) no less than sixteen 
million people are concentrated in the seven large conurbations ; and 
that more than half the population, actually over 22,000,000 people, 
live in towns of over 100,000. Britain is the country in which the 
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Industrial Revolution began and is most fully developed, and hence 
its people are more fully urbanized than those of almost any other 
land: but it is not generally realized how many of our people are 
dwellers in large towns. C, B. Fawcett. 


Nore.—For previous references to o these British conurbations, and some e discussion 
of their extent and relations, see 
P. Geddes. Cities in Evolution (1915). 
C. B. Fawcett. Provinces of England (1919). 
G. D. H. Cole. The Future of Local Government (1921). 
Also compare the note on “ Great Cities of the United States, 1920,” in the 
Geographical Review for July, 1921, pp. 437-440. 


APPENDIX I. LIST OF BRITISH CONURBATIONS. 


As noted in the body of the paper, an asterisk marks a conurbation which consists of 
three or more separate urban districts: these are given separately in Appendix II., 
with the populations of their constituent parts. Where only one or two separate 
urban districts are included the names are given in this list only, and the population 
is that of the whole. 


1. London, with the 37. Southend a3 106,021 
Outer Ring oF 7,476,168 38. Burnley ia 103,175 
2. Manchester* a 2,351,156 39. St. Helens - 102,675 
3. Birmingham’* bs 1,707,442 4°. Newport (Mon.) .. 92,369 
4. West Yorkshire* .. 1,380,448 41. Reading .. ve 92,274 
5. Glasgow* 1,243,746 42. Northampton 90,923 
6. Liverpool* os 1,194,780 43. The Hartlepools .. 89,650 
7. Tyneside* 845,886 44. Rotherham* 80,138 
8. Sheffield, with 45. Barrow-in- Furness, 
Handsworth .. 506,613 with Dalton .. 86,557 
9. Edinburgh 424,046 46. York 84,052 
10. Bristol, with 47. Merthyr Tydvil ea 80,161 
Kingswood . . 390,018 48. Barnsley* 79,609 
11. Nottingham* 318,789 49. Ipswich 79,383 
12. Stoke-on-Trent*® .. 313,608 50. Warrington ‘ 76,811 
13. Hull, with Hessle .. 293,120 51. Southport - 76,644 
14. Portsmouth, with 52. Airdrie and 
Gosport .. 280,931 Coatbridge .. 69,001 
15. Tees-side* 245,718 53. Motherwell and 
16. Leicester* 239,628 Wishaw .. 68 896 
17. Cardiff, with Penarth 217,359 54. Bath e tas 68,648 
18. Plymouth 209,857 55. Wakefield with 
19. Brighton* 201,491 Stanley 67,581 
20. Sunderland, with 56. Doncaster, with 
Southwick-on-Wear 173,782 Bentley on 67,095 
a1. Dundee .. sj 168,217 57. Hastings .. as 66,496 
az. Rhondda = 162,729 55. Lincoln .. fs 66,020 
23. Southampton 160,997 59. Darlington 65,866 
a4. Aberdeen a 158,969 60. Accrington* = 65,468 
25. Swansea - 157,561 61. Chesterfield with 
26. Bournemouth, with Brampton and Walton 63,552 
Poole re 135,431 62. Eastbourne 2% 62,030 
a7. Derby, with Alvaston 63. Great Yarmouth .. 60,710 
and Boulton 131,446 64. Exeter .. - 59,608 
28. Coventry ‘ 128,205 65. Cambridge win §9,262 
a9. Medway* ea 127,064 66. Mansfield, with 
30. Blackburn - 126,630 Mansfield Woodhouse 57,883 
31. Blackpool* 125,511 67. Widnes and Runcorn 57,272 
32. Preston, with Fulwood 124,027 68. Luton... i‘ $7,077 
33- Norwich 120,653 69. Oxford .. §7,052 
34. Wigan, with 7o. Aberdare os 55,010 
Ince-in- Makerfield 112,312 71. Swindon i 54,920 
3s. Greenock* 112,270 972. Carlisle .. aX 52,600 
36. Grimsby, with 73. Gloucester Ya 51,300 
Cleethorpes .. 110,489 
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APPENDIX. II. 


2. MANCHESTER CONURBATION. 
Inner City : All in Lancashire. 
City of Manchester, C.B. 730,551 


Salford, C.B. Pr 234,150 
Droylsden .. 13,877 
Eccles, M.B. 44,237 
Prestwich .. oe 18,750 
Stretford . 46,535 
Swinton and Pendlebury 30,924 
Worsley... 13,929 

1,132,953 


The Ring (a) In Cheshire. 


Stockport, C.B. 123,315 
Altrincham 20,461 
Ashton-on-Mersey .. 7,780 
Bowdon... 2,967 
Bredbury & Romiley. . 9,169 
Cheadle & Gatley .. 11,036 
Dukinfield M.B... 19,493 
Hale 9,285 
Hazel Grove & Bramhall 10,125 
Hyde, M.B. 33,437 
Marple 6,613 
Sale és 16,337 


Stalybridge, MB. .. 25,233 
(b) In Lancashire. 


Bolton, C.B. ss 178,678 
Bury, C.B. be 56,426 
Oldham, C.B. 145,001 
Rochdale, CB. 90,087 
M. B. 43,333 
Atherton... 19,863 
Audenshaw 7,878 
Chadderton 28,730 
Crompton .. ef 14,930 
ton 17,631 
Failsworth 16,972 
Farnworth 27,901 
Heywood, M.B. 26,691 
Hurst 8,073 
Irlam 9,471 
Kearsley .. 9,610 
Lees ae 4,789 
Leigh, M.B. 45,545 
Little Hulton a 7,911 
Little Lever ms 4,807 
Middleton, M.B._.... 28,309 
Milnrow... 8,386 
Mossley, M.B. 12,705 
Radcliffe .. = 24,677 
Royton 17,207 
Tottington .. 6,762 
Turton 12,157 
Tyldesley, with 
Shakerley 15,651 
Urmston .. 8,297 
Whitefield .. =) 6,962 


COMPOSITION 


Saddleworth 
Springhead 


Total for the Ring 
Total for Inner ed, 
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Total 


(a) In Staffordshire. 
Smethwick, C.B. 
Walsall, C 

West Bromwich, ios B. 
Wolverhampton, C.B. 
Bilston 
Brierley Hill 

Coseley 

Darlaston 

Heathtown .. 

Perry Barr .. 

Quarry Bank 

Rowley Regis 
Sedgeley . 

Short Heath 
Tettenhall .. 

Tipton 
Wednesbury, M.B. .. 
Wednesfiel 

Willenhall .. 


(6) In Warwickshire. 
City of Birmingham, 
Sutton Coldfield, M.B. 
(c) In Worcestershire. 
Dudley, C.B. 

Lye & Wollescote 
Oldbury 


Stourbridge, M.B. 
Halesowen, R.D. 


Total 


OF THE CONURBATIONS. 


The numbers of the conurbations refer to the list in Appendix I. 
(c) In Yorkshire, W.R. 


12,505 
4,987 


1,218,203 


1,132,953 


2,351,158 


3. BiRMINGHAM CONURBATION. 


75,757 
96,964 
73,761 
892,373 
27,565 
12,484 
24,207 
18,2138 
13,087 
2,701 
7,824 
40,037 
17,301 
4,474 
5,480 
34,13! 
30,407 
7452 
19,67 


919,438 
23,028 


55,908 
12,022 
36,908 
18,023 
28,212 


1,797,442 


. West YorksHire CONURBATION. 


All in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 


City of Bradford, C.B. 
Dewsbury, C.B. 
Halifax, C.B. 
Huddersfield, C.B. 
City of Leeds, 
Ardsley East and West 
Baildon 

Batley, M. B. 
Birkenshaw 

Birstall 
Brighouse, M.B. 
Calverley 

Clayton 


285,979 
54,165 
99,129 

110,120 

458,320 

8,480 
6,527 
36,151 
2,725 
7,086 
20,277 
3,362 
5,040 
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Denholme .. 
Elland 
Farsley 
Gildersome 
Golcar 
Greetland 
Guiseley . 
Heckmondw ike 
Hipperholme 
Honley 
Horbury 
Horsforth 
Hunsworth 
Kirkheaton 
Linthwaite . 
Luddenden Foot 
Midgley 
Mirfield 
Morley, M.B 
Ossett, M.B. 
Pudsey, M.B. 
Queensbury 
Rawdon 
Rothwell 
Shelf 
Shipley 
Slaithwaite . . 
South Crosland 
Southowram 
Sowerby 
Sowerby Bridge 
Spenborough 
Stainland, with 
Lindley 


Old 


West Yorkshire Conurbation—continued . 


2,938 
4,092 
10,554 
6,119 
2,867 
10,359 
4,357 
5,353 
9,008 
4,799 
4,700 
7,830 
9,312 
1,323 
2,704 
9,780 
2,821 
1,975 
12,133 
23,935 
14,802 
14,315 
5,870 
3,783 
15,249 


CONURBATION. 


Burchs of Glasgow .. 
Clydebank 
Hamilton 
Paisley 
Renfrew .. 
Rutherglen 


LiverPooL 
(a) In Lancashire. 
City of Liverpool, C.B. 
Bootle, C.B. 

Great Crosby 
Litherland 

Waterloo with Seaforth 


(b) In Cheshire. 
Birkenhead, C.B. 
Wallasey, C.B. 
Bromborough 
Higher Bebington 
Lower Bebington 


Total 


CONURBATION. 


$03,118 
76,508 
13,722 
16,383 
29,626 


145,592 
90,721 
2,650 
1,764 
14,606 


1,194,780 
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TyNesipe CONURBATION. 
(a) In Durham County. 


Gateshead, C.B. te 124,514 
South Shields, C.B. 116,667 
Blaydon 33,064 
Felling 26,152 
Hebburn .. 24,171 
Jarrow, M.B. 35,590 
Ryton 14,263 
Whickham 19,1§2 
(b) In Northumberland 

City of Newcastle-on- 

Tyne, C.B. 274,955 
Tynemouth, C.B. 63,786 
Gosforth 15,719 
Longbenton 13,759 
Newburn 18,826 
Wallsend .. 43,013 
Whitley and Monkseaton 22,255 

Total 45,886 


NOTTINGHAM. 
City of C.B. 262,658 


Arnold 11,300 
Beeston ; 12,468 
Carlton 18,51 
West Bridgford 13,352 


Total 318,789 


STOKE-ON-TRENT (the Potteries.”’) 


Stoke-on-Trent, C.B. 240,440 
Kidsgrove 9,491 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, 

M.B. ; 20,418 
Smallthorne 14,019 
Wolstanton 29,240 

Total se 313,608 
‘Tees-sip—E CONURBATION 
(a) In Durham County. 
Stockton-on-Tees, M.B. 64,150 


(6) In Yorkshire, North Riding. 


Middlesbrough, C.B. 131,103 

Thornaby, M.B. - 19,831 

Eston ‘ 30,634 
Total 245,718 

LeICESTER. 

City of Leicester, C.B. 234,190 

Oadby 3,23¢ 

Thurmaston 2,208 
Total 239,628 

BRIGHTON. 

Brighton, C.B. 142,427 

Hove, M.B. 46,519 

Portslade .. 

Southwick-on-Sea 4,349 
Total 201,491 


| 
1g Il. 
2,392 
24,289 
3,053 
2,665 
3,180 
11,452 
31,114 
ss 4,520 
1,380,448 
1,034,069 rs. 
46,515 
39,420 
84,837 
14,161 
24,744 
1,243,746 
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. Mepway. The union made up of 


the three towns of 
Chatham, M.B. 42,665 
Gillingham, M.B._ .. 54,038 
City of Rochester, M.B. 31,261 


Total 127,964 

BLACKPOOL 
Blackpool, C.B. i 99,640 
Lytham 10,830 
St. Anne’s-on-Sea_.. 15,041 
Total vi 125,511 

. GREENOCK. 
Burghs of Gourock .. 10,128 
Greenock 81,120 


Port Glasgow 21,022 


Total 112,270 


44. ROTHERHAM. 


Greasborough 
Rawma: 


Rotherham, CB. 


Total 


. BARNSLEY. 


Ardsley 


Barnsley, CB. 


Monk Bretton 
Worsborough 


. ACCRINGTON. 
Accrington, M.B. 


Church 
Oswaldtwistle 


3,182 
17,918 
68,045 
89,138 


2 
| 
5.139 
. 13,742 
79,600 
‘hz 
4 43,610 
15.107 
05.468 
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ART AND SOCIETY: Tue INrFLueNce or SociaL MOVEMENTS ON 
Art: by W. G. Constable, M.A. ; being a paper read to the Socio- 
LOGICAL Society on the 14th March, 1922. 


One peculiarity of a work of art is that it must proceed from an 
individual ; no committee yet produced a great painting, a great 
statue, a great poem, or (to take an example from Westminster 
Abbey fresh in all our minds) a great inscription. Any complete 
discussion, therefore, of the relations between that manifestation of 
the spirit we call art, and that complex of religious, political and 
economic activities which make up the rest of social life, must centre 
round the study of individuals, and calls for at least three kinds of 
specialized knowledge—that of the artist and art historian, of the 
political and social historian, and of the social psychologist. All that 
I can do to-night, however, is to put before you some facts and 
considerations bearing on the subject, from the point of view of one 
whose chief interest and occupation is in the plastic arts. 

As in all the social sciences, two methods of approach are possible— 

the deductive and the inductive ; and again, as in all the social sciences, 
each has its special dangers. An indispensable preliminary to the 
use of the deductive method is a satisfactory definition of art— 
and the most ingenious diplomatist would quail at inventing a formula 
which would satisfy at the same time (say) Tolstoy, Signor Croce, 
Mr. D. S. MacColl, and Mr. Roger Fry. This perhaps is why the 
historical and inductive method offers most attractions. Here the 
danger is of confounding coincidence with causal connection. Another 
mistake too often committed is to compare the character of the art of 
any age with the general character of that age as estimated from all 
its activities, including the artistic ; and it would be surprising if such 
comparison did not yield resemblances. It is dangers such as these 
which must excuse my putting certain general considerations before 
you as a preliminary to historic treatment of my subject. 

In dealing with any art, and certainly with the plastic arts, two elements 
have to be distinguished : what I may call the subject matter of the artist, 
and his imagination. By subject matter | mean the nature and character 
of the material which he uses for creative purposes ; by imagination, 
the spirit, the method, in which he deals with this material. 
Broadly the artistic imagination is of two types, which may be 
conveniently described as the Classic and the Romantic, or, to adapt 
Mr. D. S. MacColl’s vivid terminology, Olympian, and Titan. 
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The one is marked by certainty and confidence in outlook: by a 
passion for clarity, precision and logical statement: and its work has 
a harmony and balance, at times amounting to impersonality, and 
almost to coldness and formality. The work of the Romantic or Titan, 
on the other hand, typifies the struggle of the spirit in revolt ; will 
distort, exaggerate, emphasize to express a highly personal emotion ; 
and consequently tends to the dramatic or sentimental, and the use 
of associated ideas. 

But the character of his imagination does not dictate or even indicate 
what material the artist uses. He may be a realist, taking the world 
as he finds it at his studio door, however mean, sordid and ugly it 
may appear; or he may seek for the ideal type in nature, selecting 
and choosing his material according to some pre-conceived standard 
of perfection ; or again, he may borrow in the main from other artists, 
and so join the great army of eclectics. Important, however, as ‘Ris 
material or subject-matter may be, the similarities or dissimilarities 
between artists are mainly determined not by the material they use, 
but by the quality of their imagination. For example, Claude is 
nearer to Corot or Turner, working two hundred years later with 
different material and in a different social milieu, than to Poussin, his 
great contemporary, who worked by his side. Cézanne has more 
affinity to Chardin than to Manet, his contemporary: Ingres is more 
easily compared to Raphael than to Delacroix. 

[ succest that the really significant movements in art centre round 
modifications and changes in the artistic imagination, and not in the 
material on which it feeds; and I also suggest that while there is a 
close relation between general social conditions and the artist’s material, 
the connection between these conditions and the artist’s imagination 
is more remote and obscure. Before developing these points, let me 
clear the ground by admitting that great social cataclysms will affect 
both the material and the imagination of the artist, by simply making 
artimpossible. ‘The barbarian invasions of Italy first weakened and then 
broke entirely the artistic tradition of that country; and art in Italy 
virtually has to be re-born. In England the troubles of the 15th Century 
cut short the development of English painting, so that it is not until 
the late 17th Century that any distinctively English work appears. 
Similarly, so far as I know, there is little or no creative work taking 
place in Russia to-day. Such examples of rattling back to barbarism 
are, however, not relevant to my present purpose. For that, I propose 
to compare the general development of art and society in Europe, 
at various important epochs: and reinforce this by comparing the 
art and social conditions at different times in different countries. 
Certainly, politically, socially and morally there have been few more 
important events in European Society than the rise and growth of 
Christianity. Yet it is a significant fact that for a long period its 
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influence was almost entirely on subject, and that in treatment and 
conception, early Christian art is simply a development or debasement 
of Roman Art. The close affinity between certain early illuminated 
MSS. and Pompeian wall paintings is one example of this. True, 
the art of Byzantium felt the influence of religious formalism very 
strongly, and took to itself important elements from the East; but 
it must not be forgotten that the Hellenistic spirit survived there in a 
remarkable way, especially in secular art. 

CoME now to a very remarkable period of artistic development, the 
efflorescence of art at the end of the 12th and the beginning of the 
13th Century, which marks the change from what we call Romanesque 
to Gothic, and centres round the artistic activities of France in 
architecture, sculpture, illuminations, and stained glass. Yet politically 
the period was one rather of reaction than of expansion and develop- 
ment. 

‘THE next great period I take, is the Renaissance, and Italy becomes 
the centre of interest. Here the correspondence between art and 
social conditions is extraordinarily close. This, of course, is the 
period to which those at once turn who regard art as a very direct 
and simple function of society. Broadly, the Renaissance spirit 
as reflected in Renaissance society, represents almost a volte face 
from the religious mysticism which dominated the Middle Ages, and 
regarded man as an inconsiderable atom in a great organised cosmos, 
with the deity as its centre, to a conception of the world in which 
man is the central and most important figure, round whom all things 
revolve, and to whom all things are possible. Combined with a spirit 
of restless enquiry, is a strong rationalizing tendency which issues in a 
passion for order and logical completeness. At the same time there 
iS poise, certainty and confidence in outlook, which produces a mode 
of life marked by balanced and harmonious adjustment of all activities. 
The same outlook lies behind the art of Renaissance Italy. Donatello, 
though he retains many Gothic elements, yet in such work as the 
Gattamelata Statue and the Santo Altar-piece, gives birth to master- 
pieces of the Classic Spirit. Mantegna, building upon foundations in 
part laid by Donatello, produces an art dominated by harmonious and 
heroic dignity ; Raphael, casting his figures in a softer mould, with 
equal serenity, balance and clarity, pursues the same path of deifying 
humanity ; while in Venice, the old Giovanni Bellini, Giorgione, and 
the young Titian translate into terms of paint the spirit of pagan 
poesie which marks the flood-tide of the Renaissance. This art of 
Venice, compared with that of Florence, emphasizes my point as to 
the possibility of unity of spirit with diversity of material. More 
objective, more concerned with outward appearance, more sensuous, 
it nevertheless shews the same kind of imagination. Its late manifes- 
tations, the art of the old Titian and of Tintoret, were, however, to 
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pave the way to the art of the 17th Century—the Baroque art of 
whom El Greco, Rubens, Rembrandt and Bernini may be taken 
as representatives. Now painting becomes more occupied with the 
purely visual ; form and colour as they appear to the eye, modified by 
violent contrasts of light and shade, or by atmosphere, become the 
artist’s material. Close-knit design, based mainly on a series of planes 
parallel to the picture plane, are replaced by one composed of a 
series of sharply interpenetrating planes, which sometimes tries to 
break outside the limits of its frame. Art becomes the vehicle for 
dramatically expressed personal emotion. In the 18th Century the 
baroque is succeeded by the rococo, its legitimate offspring, but one 
which replaces the dramatic and heroic, often becoming the turgid 
and bombastic, by fantasy, delicacy, wilfulness, extravagance. 


Berween the qualities of artistic imagination here displayed, and 
political and social events, there seems no very close connection. The 
disillusionment, doubt and distrust which mark the counter reforma- 
tion seem to find their counterpart in the spirit of the baroque. Yet this, 
it must be remembered, is also the period of the Bolognese and Roman 
eclectics, and gives birth to the strongly classic art of Poussin ; 
and the baroque spirit runs its course little changed by the con- 
solidation of national power, the establishment of French supremacy 
in Europe, the substitution therefor of a balance of power between 
nations, or by the widening gulf between a small governing class and 
the bulk of the people. Again, when 18th Century Society is led to 
the guillotine at the Revolution, the neo-classic art of David, which 
dominates the Revolutionary and Imperial epochs, is the development 
and fruition of tendencies already in full swing in the latest phases 
of the rococo. Similarly, before the group surrounding Delacroix, 
paralleled by Byron among the poets, Romanticism had its representa- 
tives in Proud’hon and Gros and Rousseau. Similarly through- 
out the 19th Century Romantic and Classic waged their battle 
independent, apparently, of the enormous increase in material 
prosperity, the developments of scientific knowledge, the rise of 
democracy, and even of the final cataclysm, the great war. The 
influence of this last is, I think, a test case. At first it threatened to 
limit artistic output severely. But soon a huge demand arose from 
individuals and public bodies for illustrative, propagandist or com- 
memorative work which has borne fruit in many different ways. 
Broadly, however, this work shewed little more than the application 
to a particular kind of material of methods already matured. Possibly 
the war may have helped to stimulate a nationalist quality in art, by 
throwing artists in each country on their own resources; perhaps 
it may have stimulated a search for structure and coherent design, 
by reducing life so much into terms of machinery and organisation ; 
possibly, too, the depth and variety of emotions it aroused, and the 
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freedom of expression it permitted, may have stimulated the use of 
form and colour for expressing highly personal emotion. But all these 
elements were present in a developed form long before the war. 
Cézanne was dead, likewise his younger contemporaries, Gauguin and 
Van Gogh, the decorative romanticists. The Fauves, centring 
round Matisse, had already achieved a reputation; Cubism and 
Pablo Picasso were established facts. Moreover the most recent 
work of both Matisse and Picasso and of the younger men such as 
Marchand and Derain, has all tended towards a less extravagant, less 
mechanical, more classic and more impersonal quality since the war. 
Let me reinforce my general contention that the movements of the 
artistic imagination have no obvious or simple connection with 
political and social life, by a very different group of facts. Primitive 
art in all countries, for example, early Egypt, Assyria and Greece, 
has certain common characteristics, unexplainable either by one 
art influencing another, or by similarities in environment. ‘These are, 
in fact, due largely to psychological conditions, such as the tendency 
of the primitive artist to reproduce not what he sees, but a “‘ memory 
picture,” which results in his reproducing the aspect of a thing easiest 
to remember, e.g., the body full face, the legs in profile. Similarly 
what is called the “ principle of frontality ’’ is practically universal in 
primitive art, in that the human figure is treated quite symmetrically 
round a straight and rigid median line. 

Tue foregoing historical analysis also shows that in the case 
of a nation political and artistic supremacy do not necessarily 
coincide. In the 15th Century the dominant artistic influence in 
Northern Europe was that of the Flemish school, grouped round and 
descending from the two brothers Van Eyck. This had pushed its 
way into France, Spain, up the Rhine, and even into Italy, 
and yet it was backed up by no political influence. Again, when the 
invasions of Italy by Charles VIII. and Louis XII. broke down barriers 
which led to Italian art flooding Europe, Italy’s political power was 
broken. French political dominance may seem to walk hand-in-hand 
with artistic dictatorship ; but since the 17th Century this dictatorship 
has been practically unshaken, and has never been so complete as in 
the 19th Century, when French political power was in decline. But 
what I have said does not deny that political and social movements 
profoundly influence the artist’s material, and to this question I turn. 
There does, for example, appear to be some connection between 
the character of an age, and realism in art. Any conditions which 
breed disillusionment in the artist seem to drive him more persistently 
to take his material from the world actually at his doors. It is as 
though he dared not trifle with nature. Thus in the late 16th and early 
17th Centuries the disiliusionment reflected in the counter reformation 
is accompanied in Italy—the home of idealism—by a burst of 
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naturalism, wherein one of the chief figures is Caravaggio. But 
in the 18th Century, everywhere optimism became the note of life 
especially among the upper classes, and art became perceptibly 
more mannered, more inclined to idealize, and to make use of types. 
In the 19th Century, however, the rapid spread of industrialism, 
the growth of a materialist spirit, and the burden of immensely 
increased and imperfectly assimilated knowledge, seem to have 
driven most artists either into a state of subservience to nature 
-which began with the realism of Courbet, and culminated in the 
illusionism of the late impressionists—or into a kind of mysticism 
such as is seen in Puvis de Chavannes or Gustave Moreau. An 
explanation of realism in art must also be sought in national psychology. 
Whether this be a fixed or changeable element in social con- 
ditions, historically it is of some importance in determining the artist’s 
choice of material. The northern or Gothic temperament runs to 
realism, as the art of Flanders, Spain, and to a less extent, that of 
France and England shews. Similarly, national psychology is one 
of the elements which plays a part in a very important determinant 
of the artists’ material, which I now turn to consider, viz., the demand 
he has to satisfy. In England especially, and also in Holland, national 
taste seems to demand some form of portraiture, be it of persons or 
places. Hence the important position in the art of these countries 
of what used to be called “‘ face-painting,” and of topographical work. 
Another force working in the same direction was the organisation of 
Dutch society in the 17th, and of English society in the 18th Century. 
Both were great bureaucracies controlled in the main by great in- 
dividuals, very conscious of their individualities. Such societies 
always breed a passion for portraiture. Men want their features 
recorded in something more permanent than the minds of contem- 
poraries. Comparable cases are the medals and portraits of the 
Renaissance tyrants in Italy, and the amazing series of portraits 
produced in Venice. The comparison of Dutch and English art, 
with that of other countries, is illuminating in other respects. Holland 
of the 17th Century, with a Calvinist Church and no king or great 
nobles, did not ask for the altar-pieces or great religious and secular 
decorations produced so freely in Italy, France and Spain; but 
demanded instead pictures mainly for hanging in the houses of the 
wealthy bourgeoisie, of genre subjects, still-life or landscape—the 
landscape being of that of their native country, and not the hitherto 
fashionable classic landscapes of other countries. One other curious and 
little known fact, which explains the enormous production of pictures 
in Holland at that time was that they were an avenue for investment 
which brought its return by the pictures being sold abroad. Similarly 
in the 18th Century England, the English church, and the prevalence 
of panelling and tapestry as decorations in great noblemen’s houses 
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checked the demand for large religious and decorative work. Contrast 
with these examples 17th Century Spain, with its highly cen- 
tralised monarchy, and the Roman Catholic Church predominant. 
Here art, which had its roots in the kitchen, passed thence into the 
service of the church or of the court. Zurburan and Murillo are types 
of those who ministered to the one; Velasquez the prince of those 
who served the other. Genre and still-life painting there were in 
Spain, but they are found mainly in religious pictures, and por- 
traiture, outside that of court personages, is tolerably rare. 

THE position of modern art, here and elsewhere, throws some light 
on the influence of demand on art. During the war, as I have said, 
saleable work had to be of a special character, commemorative or 
illustrative. Such are the bulk of the pictures in the Imperial War 
Museum ; and there, and in the production of innumerable posters 
and cartoons, can be seen the cramping of the artistic impulse by its 
being forced into uncongenial paths. The influence of the war has 
also worked in other ways. It has brought about such a redistribution 
of wealth that buying power is in the hands both of nations and 
individuals, who are on the whole least fitted to exercise an independent 
judgment as to what is good or bad in art. Consequently, there is 
now a boom in old masters, who carry a certificate of character, 
or in men of established reputations, however much they may have 
outlived them; while younger men can often sell little or nothing. 
‘The people who used to be able to “ back their fancy ’’ in modern art, 
now can hardly buy at all. One other interesting and curious influence 
which has affected not only the artist’s deliberate choice of means for 
expressing his imaginative conceptions, but also the demand he has 
had to satisfy, is the development of industry and commerce. A 
notable instance of this has been the trade of Europe with the East. 
The fact that Venice looked eastward rather than westward, and was 
so closely linked with Constantinople and the Levant, must have 
helped her artists to realise the possibilities of colour as an artistic 
weapon ; just as the use of colour in Byzantine art seems to have 
been stimulated by contact with the East. So in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries, with the opening up of trade with India and the Far East 
and the importation into Europe of vast quantities of Chinese and 
Japanese objets d’art, there was a double effect. ‘The rococo imagina- 
tion of the time found in Eastern motives food very much to its taste ; 
and the passion amongst collectors and purchasers for anything Eastern 
stimulated artists to imitate Eastern work. Likewise in the 19th 
Century the discovery or rediscovery of Japanese art exercised an 
important influence upon the system of design in artists such as Degas 
and Whistler. On the more general question of the influence on art 
of the growth of industrialism and commercialism the evidence is 
conflicting. I have already touched on some aspects in connection 
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with Holland and England. But it must always be remembered that 
in the past some of the most enlightened patrons of art have been 
business men. I need only mention the Medici in Italy, the Fuggers 
in Germany, and Jacques Ceur and a whole race of financiers in 
France. Another interesting speculation is how far the growing power 
of labour will affect art. That Jean Francois Millet and Constantine 
Meunier drew their material from the poorer classes shows nothing. 
Le Nain and Rembrandt had done the same. But a little fact which 
may be of significance, is that a few years ago a Welsh miners’ trade 
union, on its own initiative, placed a commission for a memorial to 
members killed in an accident in the hands of the late Professor Thomas. 
In the time, and with the material at my disposal, I have not been 
able to do more than adumbrate some lines of thought and from my 
own point of view state some relevant facts. The general conclusion 
I suggest, however, is that the artist, working within the lines dictated 
by the demand for his work, necessarily takes his material from his 
own experience, which is largely settled by his social environment. 
If you ask me to invent a new animal I can only utilize component 
parts of animals known to me ; but how I put them together is another 
thing, and here the quality and kind of my imagination comes in. 
This has some kind of connection with other activities of society ; 
yet seems to move with a rhythm of its own. Investigation of the 
exact nature of the link is a matter for the psychologist. It has been 
suggested that the clue lies in the study of the respective spheres of 
the conscious and the sub-conscious in the artist’s mind; that, in 
fact, his imagination is a function of his sub-conscious mind, which 
in turn is influenced by the collective or group mind of the society in 
which he moves. It is also argued that the artist’s mind, from the 
mere fact of his being an artist, is more sensitive than others to move- 
ments in this group mind: and hence that his art is the first fruits 
or the herald of the general change in tue mind of society. But on 
this difficult and thorny path I am neither competent nor bold enough 
to venture. 
W. G. CONSTABLE. 
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THE STEEL INDUSTRY OF SOUTH YORKSHIRE: A 
Regional Study: by Proressor Ceci. H. Descn: being a paper 
read to the SocioLOGICAL SocieTy on 24th January, 1922. 


THE SEQUENCE of events by which Sheffield has become the most 


important centre in the world for the manufacture of steels of the’ 


highest class provides an interesting study for the sociologist and the 
regional geographer. The factors which have led to its remarkable 
progress, in competition with other districts in situations apparently 
more favourable to expansion, are not obvious at a first glance, and a 
more detailed examination shows that a purely material explanation 
is insufficient, and that certain human and social elements have to be 
taken into account in the discussion. It will be convenient to begin 
with a simple survey of the regional conditions, and then to proceed 
to an outline of the historical development of the highly specialized 
industry that is characteristic of the area. 

Ir 1s not difficult to trace the influence of the typical valley section 
already so familiar to members of the Sociological Society. Starting 
from the fishing villages at the mouth of the Humber, one passes 
through large tracts of fertile agricultural lands forming the south- 
eastern corner of Yorkshire and the north of Lincolnshire. Ascending 
the Don, the land remains flat until the site of Sheffield is reached, 
where the hilly country is entered, and the fertile low land begins to 
give place to heathery pastures and then to barren moors. At this 
point five small rivers converge, any one of which may be followed 
upwards into the moorland. Formerly, the steep sides of the valleys 
along which they flow were thickly wooded, and remains of the old 
forests are still to be seen. Passing across the Millstone Grit of the 
moors, the limestone hills of Derbyshire are reached, usually after 
crossing transverse valleys, and in these hills the veins of lead and 
zinc ore, of fluorspar and barytes, have been mined for centuries. 
The customs of metalliferous mining have a long life, and it is possible 
to-day, in wandering through some of the limestone valleys of this 
district, to meet with lead mines worked by two or three men, whose 
methods and appliances are almost precisely those described and 
figured by Agricola in his “‘ De Re Metallica” in 1556. ‘These mines 
are still governed by laws dating from that time, and administered by 
special mining courts. The moorlands, still the preserve of game, 
the agricultural flats, and the fishing villages, have undergone com- 
paratively little change in the same time, but at a few points, and 
notably at the convergence of the streams at Sheffield, great industrial 
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towns have arisen, some of them within the last century, whilst a 
sparsely populated region has become densely peopled, most of the 
inhabitants being engaged in a single industry or dependent on it. 
Much of the country to the north and east has been greatly altered by 
coal-mining, but the steel industry was established before coal replaced 
charcoal as a fuel for smelting, and it cannot be accounted for by the 
position of the coalfields, important as that factor has proved in its 
later development. 

PRIMITIVE iron smelting, from prehistoric to Roman times, was con- 
ducted in small open furnaces fired by wood charcoal, and usually 
placed on the tops of hills, in order to catch and make use of the pre- 
vailing wind. Remains of such furnaces have been found in the 
neighbourhood of Sheffield, as they are on many of the hills of England 
and Scotland having an exposure towards the south-west. They 
have been without appreciable influence on the later history of the 
industry, and it was only when artificial draught had been adopted 
in place of the natural force of the wind that a further step could be 
taken. Bellows worked by hand, still used by African tribes, gave 
way to bellows driven by a water wheel, and the sites of the furnaces 
were removed from the tops of exposed hills to the river valleys. ‘The 
date of this change is very uncertain, but in the Sheffield area it is 
known that in 1160 the lord of the manor issued a licence to the monks 
of Kirkstead, in Lincolnshire, to erect two furnaces and two forge 
hammers to the north of the present town. These must have been 
driven by water power. From this time onwards the district was an 
important site of the smelting industry. Its natural advantages were 
great. Iron ore, although not of the highest quality, was easily 
obtained by shallow mining by the so-called “ bell pits ’’; wood for 
making charcoal was abundant, and above all, water power was to be 
had with little trouble. The converging tributaries, which are like 
the five fingers of a hand, the Don below Sheffield corresponding with 
the wrist, have a rapid fall along their steep-sided valleys, the level 
falling as much as 700 feet in a distance of 3 miles. By erecting small 
dams at intervals, therefore, the streams could be broken up into a 
series of ponds, each with a fall to the next level, capable of driving 
a water wheel. These are the ‘‘ hammer ponds,” still a conspicuous 
feature of the valleys in and around Sheffield. At one time or another, 
there have been as many as 200 wheels driven by water power from 
ponds along the course of the five rivers and their tributary brooks. 
It is easy to see that a region with such natural advantages would 
become a centre of iron smelting, and that workmen would settle in 
groups in the neighbourhood. By the 14th century, the manufacture 
of cutlery had been established, as is proved by several documents, 
and by a well-known reference in Chaucer. For the finer qualities 
of steel, the local ores were insufficiently pure, and iron and steel were 
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imported from Germany and elsewhere to be forged and worked by 
the local smiths and cutlers. Even armour was made, but only of the 
commoner sorts, fine armour being always imported from abroad. 
In time, the mining of the local ores was practically abandoned, and 
the forges were kept busy with foreign metal, iron from Sweden, 
Russia and Spain, and steel from Germany and Austria. The origin 
of the cutlery trade, which requires steel of fine quality, is doubtful. 
It was regulated in London as early as 1328, but the first regulations 
of the Sheffield cutlers dated from 1565 only, although records of the 
trade exist of much earlier date. ‘The Cutlers’ Company of Sheffield 
was incorporated in 1624, and still retains many of its ancient privileges. 
It was a typical Guild organisation, but as in so many other similar 
institutions, the leading members tended in course of time to become 
middlemen rather than craftsmen.* It still remains the only authority 
outside of London for the registration of trade marks. 


THE manufacture of cutlery requires a supply of the finer qualities of 
steel, and a high degree of skill on the part of the workers. It has 
long been carried on as a domestic industry, the workshops being small 
and attached to the living-place. Associated with it is the manufacture 
of small tools, files, &c., the processes of forging and hardening being 
similar for both, with minor but essential differences leading to a 
sharp distinction of occupations. File-cutting by hand still remains 
a characteristic domestic occupation, conducted in small workshops 
of special type. The grinding of cutlery is carried on by means of 
sandstone wheels, formerly driven by water power, which thus served 
both stages of the manufacture, the forging of the raw material and 
the shaping and finishing of the product. Even at the present day, 
very little of this work is done in factories. Steam power has almost 
completely replaced water, although a few water-driven grinding 
wheels are still to be seen in use within the limits of the city of Sheffield, 
but the home workers and “‘ little masters ’’ still conduct most of the 
operations of the trade. The final product is often assembled and 
finished in a factory, although the earlier stages have been performed 
under domestic conditions. This survival of economic conditions 
dating from a time before the industrial revolution is highly character- 
istic of the cutlery trade. Grinding is commonly performed in 
buildings owned by a landlord, from whom the individual workers 
rent their wheels and power, but who does not stand to them in the 
relation of an employer. 

How far the peculiar development of the cutlery industry has been 
determined by regional conditions may be clearly seen by a comparison 
with the most important ef the Continental centres of the industry. 


*A most interesting study of this industry is to be found in “ The Cutlery ‘Trades : 
an historical study in the economics of small-scale production,” by G. T. H. 
Lloyd. (Longmans, 1913.) 
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Solingen, in Rhenish Prussia, is situated close to the confluence of a 
group of small rivers, descending from the hills in steep valleys, and 
bearing a striking resemblance to the neighbourhood of Sheffield in 
their general arrangement. The industry was established here before 
the 14th century, and still, like its analogue in this country, retains 
many of its primitive characteristics. Almost the same may be said 
of Thiers, in France, where, however, the water power is derived 
from a single river. The close connection between geographical and 
economic conditions is very striking. In Solingen, although small- 
scale working is still the rule, modern machinery, and such conveniences 
as electric furnaces, have been more widely adopted than in Sheffield. 
Ir nas been said that iron made from the local ores was insufficiently 
pure for the needs of the cutlery industry, and that Sheffield had to 
import raw material from abroad. There was therefore a conflict 
of interests between the iron-producing districts of this country and 
those which required material of foreign origin. In the 17th century, 
Sussex, at that time the great iron-smelting district of England, wished 
to exclude foreign iron, and in the contest which ensued Sheffield 
appears as the champion of free trade, so establishing a tradition which 
has influenced the city to the present day. 

Tue old process of converting iron into steel by the aid of charcoal 
was performed on a very small scale, an account of the methods and 
appliances being given in Swedenborg’s work, ‘‘ De Ferro,”’ published 
in 1734. ‘The first important change came in the latter part of the 
17th century, when the process of cementation in comparatively large 
furnaces was introduced into this country. The works of Abraham 
Crowley, established near Newcastle in 1682, are remarkable as the 
first example of a large metallurgical works, several hundred men 
having been employed. Here shear steel was first made by hammering 
the cemented bar iron. This industry soon reached Sheffield, and 
henceforward steel was made locally from imported Swedish bar iron, 
which was converted into steel in cementation furnaces and forged 
into a fine material suitable for cutlery and tools. In 1740 Benjamin 
Huntsman made the first homogeneous steel by melting cemented 
bars in crucibles, and so established in Sheffield the crucible steel 
industry, of which the town has ever since remained the most important 
centre in the world. 

By this time the iron industry was undergoing great changes. Coke 
was replacing charcoal as a metallurgical fuel, and the nearness to 
coalfields became important. Here it may be noted how fortunate 
South Yorkshire has proved to be in its possession of necessary raw 
materials. When the cementation furnaces were introduced, the 
“* firestone ’’ required for the construction of their chests, which have 
to withstand a high temperature without risk of cracking, came from 
local sources. The clay for making Huntsman’s crucibles could be 
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obtained at no great distance, and when coal came to be employed, 
in the form of coke, in place of charcoal, the district proved to be 
situated on the most important of our coal-fields. Later, when the 
Bessemer process revolutionised the whole steel industry, the ideal 
material for lining the converters was found in Sheffield ganister, a 
local siliceous rock. 


THE new fuel made a larger scale of operations possible, and the 
establishment of large works in Sheffield began early in the 19th 
century. It will be noticed that both the factors that had led to the 
settlement of the steel industry in the neighbourhood of Sheffield had 
ceased to be of importance. Water power had given place to steam, 
the first steam-driven wheel in the district having been set up in 1786, 
whilst charcoal had almost disappeared from use in the industry. 
Nevertheless, the fact that a special, highly-skilled occupation had 
become localized in the district led to new inventions being brought 
there as a matter of course, for nowhere else could the same reserve 
of skilled labour and supervision be found. ‘This factor has repeatedly 
outweighed the more purely economic factors in deciding the situation 
of an industry. 


Frépéric Le Play, who was a metallurgist by profession, published a 
detailed survey of the iron and steel industry of South Yorkshire in 
1843, and from this memoir we can learn better than from any other 
source how the manufacture of steel was carried on before the intro- 
duction of the Bessemer and Siemens processes. Sheffield steel was 
made at that time almost exclusively from Swedish iron, Sweden being 
unable to manufacture steel owing to the scarcity of fuel, whilst 
England controlled nearly the whole of the foreign markets. Le Play’s 
review, which included economic as well as technical conditions, was 
one of the first of those studies of an industry which led him to become 
a sociologist, and to undertake that series of monographs which served 
as the foundation of his sociological teaching. It is to be hoped that 
the regional survey of the Sheffield area, now under discussion and so 
auspiciously begun by Prof. Abercrombie’s survey of the city of 
to-day, will in time be adequate to present a complete picture of the 
industry as it now exists, after the transformation that it has undergone 
during the 80 years since the publication of this important memoir. 


Tue Siemens process, which enabled still larger quantities of metal 
to be dealt with at one time, and also allowed of a more perfect control 
over the operations, followed close upon the heels of the Bessemer 
process, and the manufacture of steel then passed definitely into the 
region of large-scale industry. Nevertheless, the steel manufacturers 
of Sheffield have retained a distinctive character throughout all the 
changes of the last century. Whilst Middlesbrough and Glasgow are 
also great centres of steel-making, the manufacture of the highest 
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classes of steel, for tools, cutlery, automobiles and aeroplanes, is 
centred in Sheffield, and is of greater importance than that of common 
steels for ship plates, rails, girders, and similar purposes. ‘The change 
of scale has, however, brought with it great changes in the region. 
A huge population has grown up, crowded into a comparatively small 
area, and a beautiful countryside has become disfigured by smoke and 
slag heaps. The growing use of electric power for mechanical opera- 
tions and for furnaces points to one way out of this, one of the worst 
concomitants of industrial progress, and the restoration of the valleys 
of South Yorkshire to something like their early beauty is not an 
impossible dream. 

Ir Has been shown how the steel industry came to Sheffield, but the 
reasons given do not explain why it has remained there throughout 
the changes brought about by modern inventions. Water power and 
woodlands have lost their importance, and although Sheffield is 
fortunate in its position on the great coal-field it has other geographical 
disadvantages. Iron ore or pig has to be brought from a distance, 
pure iron for conversion into steel has still to be imported from abroad, 
and both for this purpose and for that of reaching foreign markets 
the distance from the sea coast is an unfavourable condition. Middles- 
brough is far more conveniently situated, and yet Middlesbrough has 
no such specialised industry of high quality steels. The reason is 
to be sought in the human factors. The establishment of the cutlery 
industry, and of the processes of making steel suitable for it, led to the 
growth of a population possessing exceptional skill in the handling and 
working of steel. Social inheritance is at least as important a factor 
as heredity in the individual, and where workers grow up, familiar 
from childhood with the conduct of highly technical processes, an 
environment is created which is particularly favourable to the progress 
of the industry. Hence it is that advances in the industry have so 
frequently come from the Sheffield area. The improvement of tool 
steels by the introduction of the metal tungsten was due to Robert 
Mushet about the middle of the last century, and the credit of the 
further advance to high-speed tool steel, although shared by America. 
is again largely due to Sheffield manufacturers, who now hold the 
first position in that industry. Stainless steel and iron, the latest 
development of metallurgy, are also Sheffield inventions. The fact 
that a certain population has acquired a degree of skill and knowledge 
in dealing with a material is so important as to outweigh numerous 
unfavourable conditions, and this fact is a fundamental one for all 
students of regional sociology and economic history. 

AS AN interesting illustration, it may be mentioned that during the 
war it was necessary to send out to America particulars of the methods 
of manufacturing certain special steels of types almost peculiar to 
Sheffield, as a supply of these was required for military use. Details 
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were given, and men were sent out for purposes of instruction. Never- 
theless, when export again became possible after the close of the war, 
it was found that American users preferred to import the steels from 
Sheffield, the lack of men trained by long practice in the processes 
of manufacture being a difficulty not to be overcome. 


Tue nature of the occupation has the profoundest influence on the 
character of the worker. ‘The peculiar organisation of the small-scale 
industries has led to the development of a strong individualism amongst 
its members, and in consequence even the trade unionism of Sheffield 
presents unusual characteristics. The workers are divided among 
a large number of small unions, so that, according to Mr. Lloyd, the 
steel forgers of the town numbered 1,500 in 1g10, and were distributed 
amongst no less than 14 trade unions, whilst the 30 unions in the 
cutlery and tool trades only numbered 4,000 members altogether. 
Moreover, some of the small unions retain many characteristics of the 
old trade guilds, and control workmanship as well as rates of payment. 
Any student of economic conditions will recognise in the Sheffield 
Labour Movement certain individualist tendencies marking it off 
from the general movement. Naturally, this is less true of the unions 
concerned with the manufacture of steel on the large scale by modern 
processes, the conditions of which have become similar all over the 
country. 

LasTLy, reference may be made to the development of science in 
connection with the industry. Formerly, the great knowledge 
possessed by the steel workers was entirely empirical, but with the 
introduction of new processes, and especially with the invention of 
alloy steels containing tungsten, chromium, vanadium, and other 
metals, scientific study of steel became an imperative necessity, and 
in view of the localisation of this specialised industry, it is not surprising 
that Sheffield proved to be the scene of the greatest advance in scientific 
metallurgy. ‘This was the work of Henry Clifton Sorby, a Sheffield 
amateur, who, having devised the method of studying the structure 
of rocks by cutting thin sections and examining them by means of the 
microscope, turned his attention to iron and steel, and introduced 
the methods of microscopical metallography, by which the chief 
advances in metallurgy in recent years have been so greatly assisted 
and even made possible. Sorby described correctly the principal 
constituents of iron and steel, and opened up a new field of investiga- 
tion which has proved both interesting and profitable. It was natural 
that Sheffield should become the site of a great technical school of 
metallurgy, and the University of the city has occupied a foremost 
position in that science since its establishment. 

Ceci. H. Descu. 
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A Pea ror THE Use or THE Worps INDIVIDUALISM AND INDIVIDUALITY. 


Ir 1s sometimes said that words, like coins, that have once been degraded, 
can never recover their lost prestige. ‘This may be so in many instances ; 
it is not so for coinage or words in all; and the writer of this paper wishes 
to suggest that the recovery of the proper use of the word individual, with 
its state of individuality, individualism, is an urgent need for the sane study 
of the political and social theories of our day, because no other substitute 
for this word can be found. 

THE CONFUSION which now exists in the minds even of many well-informed 
students is very great. (1) The word is used in the sense of representing 
the unique aspect or form of personality, and this appears to be its rightful 
meaning ; (2) it is used also as expressing the nature or conduct of those 
who in society act singularly, even anti-socially ; (3) it is used most frequently 
as if individualism, as a state of being, and selfishness are synonymous 
terms ; (4) lastly, individualism is spoken of as the term to express the 
doctrine first formulated by Adam Smith, but foreshadowed by earlier social 
thinkers, such as Milton and Locke, that free interplay of social activities 
develops its own social harmonies and that laws are only needed to check 
abuses of this freedom. Individualism is as much a defective name for 
this view as is the laissez-faire one which is often given as one to interchange 
with it. One might call this conception of society the functional one, 
because it relies on the healthy impulses of men and women, #f unhealthy 
ones are checked, to develop the scientific and beneficial forms of social 
organisation. If we examine these meanings we shall find only two of 
these are really against social effort and these are the states of singularity 
or particularism, and selfishness or egoism. 

IF communism expresses those social theories which seek to obliterate or 
minimise the differences of natural human capacity, then all the above four 
views are anti-communistic. If collectivism is the State organisation of all 
sources of production for either an equal or State-organised unequal economic 
distribution of the whole of society’s wealth, then once again all four views 
confused together under the individualistic banner are antagonistic to the 
collective ideal. But if socialism means the carrying out of all the socialising 
processes of Society, as far as these can be scientifically carried out, then 
socialism is only opposed to particularism, and true social individualism 
and true social functionalism are simply alternative socialistic tendencies 
to bureaucratic ones. 

I very earnestly plead for clear thinking on these points. One may state 
with some confidence that selfishness is not likely to be specially manifested 
in either individualistic or functionalistic social! formations nor specially 
weakened in communistic or collectivist ones, but is a danger of all forms 
of social development. 

IF THESE distinctions are kept in view then there are four groups of political 
theory which call urgently for examination. 

(1) SoctaL Functionaism, which assumes, with Adam Smith and John 
Milton, that the open encounter of forces in society evolves its own healthy 
social grouping. To those who claim this school of thought has been 
discredited, it may be urged with much justice that the real attempt to 
give open, free, functional, and equal, opportunities to all citizens has never 
yet been tried, and that the neglect of such forces as favouritism, custom, 
fashion, and birth surroundings have prevented or modified nearly all free 
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interactions. It is, however, a legitimate criticism of this view to maintain 
that human nature almost needs reforming to prevent effectively nepotisms 
of this kind. 

(2) Sociat INpivipuaLism. This outlook has never been enunciated, even 
with the incomplete clearness of the functional view, but it obviously relies 
on a co-operative alliance of the complemental differences of individuality 
in citizens and, as I have more than once suggested,* in a non-competitive 
individual initiative rather than on state initiative and control, or on a com- 
petitive basis, as in functionalism. It does not seek for a free society so 
much as a co-operatively organised and non-competitive one. The co- 
operative movement began in this spirit, but it has allowed, I hope tem- 
porarily, as it is such an interesting experiment, its ideal to be bureau- 
cratised. Herbert Spencer in his claim for a non-competitive education, 
for a state of industrial amity, rather than rivalry and enmity, and for the 
non-interference of the State in this co-operative organisation of social life, 
and in his plea for all individuation processes, put forward many aspects 
of this outlook, but did not make one synthetic theory of them all. 

(3) Communism. A theory which aims at socially redressing the injustices 
arising out of the inequalities of hereditary and social endowment. 

(4) Coxtectivism. The belief in the development of governing bureau- 
cracies. 

‘Tue arms of all four of these views would be in a real sense socialistic, only 
(1) and (2) would be voluntaryistic, (3) unhierarchical, and (4) bureaucratic 
and compulsional. And (1), (2) and (3) would be fraternal in their character- 
istics and (4) paternal. 

Tuat different geographical and racial circumstances, as well as different 
social heritages would favour different combinations of these views is obvious. 
But I venture to suggest that the first need for sociologists is a clear and 
common usage of our terms, and that after this we try to work out with 
scientific care the arrangement of evidence in support of and against these 


various aims of social organisation. 
J. Lione. ‘TayLer. 


PsycHo-ANALYsIS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF PsycHo-ANaLysis, the official organ of 
the International Psycho-Analytical Association, publishedt under the 
direction of Professor Freud in London, Vienna and New York, is now 
at the end of its second year. Vol. II., Part 2, dated June, 1921, includes 
an article that raises problems of high sociological value and interest. 
Dr. Geza Réheim, of Budapest, who has contributed largely to the study 
of the psychological problems of anthropology, seeks under the title 
PRIMITIVE MAN AND ENVIRONMENT, to establish a theory of the endopsychical 
causes at work in the transition from the life of the wandering hunter to 
that of the agriculturist, or for the divergence in development giving rise 
to the two types. 


*See my paper on THe Stupy or INDIVIDUALS AND THEIR GROUPINGS, in 
SocioLocicaL Papers, vol. 1907; A PLEA FoR AN INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
IDEAL, in the WHEATSHEAF and Co-oPpERATIVE News, 1916 volumes; THe Past, 
PRESENT AND FUTURE OF THE CHARITY ORGANISATION Society, in CHARITY 
ORGANISATION Review, March, 1921. 

¢ Quarterly, 30/- per volume of 4 parts. International Psycho-Analytical Press, 

45, New Cavendish Street, W. 1. 
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Tue argument, which is closely reasoned and illustrated at every point from 
the extensive data of primitive life now available, is on the following lines. 
Taking the widely accepted definition of totemism as “ the belief in a specific 
magico-religious connexion between a human group and a natural species,” 
Dr. Réheim (who is shortly to bring out a book on AUSTRALIAN TOTEMISM) 
suggests that this belief may be the expression in the language of unconscious 
symbolism of the biological connexion admittedly existing between man and 
his environment, or in other words that an endopsychical knowledge of this 
connexion is projected by primitive man into the belief in such a magical 
bond. This endopsychical knowledge survives from a series of “ engrams ” 
of former changes derived partly from pre-natal and partly from race- 
experience, the savage being aware at least unconsciously not only of the 
changes undergone by the human embryo during gestation but also of the 
similar changes followed in the course of evolution towards a permanent 
type. He remembers in fact the period, whether in his own or the race 
history, when “ everything was continually becoming something else ;” 
if this be granted, kinship with the totem, whether animal, plant, or natural 
phenomenon, transformations into it, or multiplication of it by imitation, 
are ideas that will occur spontaneously and naturally to the savage mind. 


FurTHer, and here vy approach the sociological kernel of the theory, just 
as the bond that links the tribe with the natural species does not exist in 
vacuo but is always in relation to a given territory, the hunting ground or 
other appropriated area within which food is found, this also has its obvious 
pre-natal prototype, the embryo’s horizon being bounded by the walls of 
the uterus—a “ place ” the impressions of which, in Dr. Réheim’s opinion, 
leave lasting traces on the concept of space, and probably on most of our 
reactions to experience. Be this as it may, in the case of primitive man we 
have cumulative evidence of such survival of “ engrams ” leading him to 
regard the whole world that envelops him as a second womb, while certain 
localities are liable to take on in his eyes an even more exact semblance— 
“ the unity of life that pervades a certain geographical area " being apparently 
thus unconsciously projected. Thus, for example, the “ Ertnatulunga ” of 
the Arunta tribes of Central Australia, or small rock-caves regarded with 
awe as the dwellings of spirits of ancestors who wait for reincarnation through 
the medium of some passing woman, are such “ womb-projections.” Again, 
among some of the northern tribes some particular locality, not the birthplace 
but a mythical duplicate of it, is appropriated to each child by means of a cere- 
mony at birth. Dr. Rivers describes a similar Melanesian custom. (Dreams and 
Primitive Culture, 1918). An important difference is however here noticeable. 
While amongst the Arunta it is the “ taboo ” element that dominates, the 
rock-caves being always in unfrequented spots and the entrances blocked 
with stones, in the other case we find a distinct beginning of ownership or 
possession, the child being supposed to acquire certain proprietary rights 
in the district allotted to him. If Dr. Réheim is justified in regarding these 
two attitudes as reflecting respectively the neurotic or inhibitory, and the 
positive reaction towards all connected with the birthplace and the sources 
of life, reactions constantly noted in individuals, and both fundamentally 
expressions of desire, then his conclusion, summed in the penetrating and 
illuminating sentence to be quoted, would seem to follow as a matter of 
course. ‘‘ Whilst the inhibition of the primary desire for the undisturbed 
bliss of the maternal womb compels man to lead a roaming life and thus 
saves him from merging into his environment before he can master it, 
it is by a return of the repressed elements, by a breaking through once more of 
the positive wish-fulfilment aspect, although transferred from the original 
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object to a symbolic substitute (Mother Earth instead of the real mother) 
that mankind succeeds in getting a firm grip on his immediate environment 
and in rising in social organisation from the wandering hunter to the settled 
life of the husbandman.” There is in this dictum something which seems 
to go beyond what concerns the material life of man and to touch the very 
springs of poetry and religion. 


THE corresponding difference in attitude towards the place of death and 
burial is in Dr. Réheim’s view to be similarly connected with the phase 
of social life—the psychic connection between the place of death and that 
of birth being regarded as established. A panic-stricken flight and long 
continued avoidance of the scene of death characterise lower types of social 
evolution, while among higher types the desire to remain in contact with the 
graves of the ancestors (though usually combined with certain unconscious 
“ avoidances ”’) is a powerful motive of local fixation. 


CAVE-DWELLING among primitive races is also referred by Dr. Réheim to 
the womb-projection. Here, he adds, the positive aspects of the ambivalent 
attitude, viz., cave-dwelling and cave-painting, seem to be archaic, while 
the more progressive peoples failed to find scope for their activities 
in the cramped possibilities of a cuve-life. This remark is significant, as 
giving the neurotic impulses their value as a lever by which change and 
progress may, at least sometimes, be effected. An interesting side-light is 
obtained on the uncanny fascination mingled with repulsion that caves 
still induce in many people. 


‘TO THE sociologist there may seem to be in the foregoing an ignoring of the 
factor of the pressure of practical needs in shaping the phases of social life, 
and it is true that the only direct reference to such pressure is an admission 
that there might be rational reasons for seeking protection in the natural 
strongholds of caves. Dr. Réheim considers that the driving force in this 
case was the blind impulse already described, the discovery of the practical 
advantages coming later and presumably reinforcing the impulse. We 
might perhaps go farther and contend that each factor reinforced the other, 
neither being capable of functioning alone, and indeed one is tempted to 
speculate whether any real advance is ever made in man’s social history 
unless both factors are present, and whether the bettering of man’s estate, 
the entry into a fuller life ever does take place merely by the perception of 
any means, however obvious, to such an end, or even from his dire need of 
such betterment, but rather waits for a conjoined favourable direction of 
some deep inner trend of his nature. 


It would thus seem that an investigation of these trends, together with a 
fuller comprehension of the lately recognised psychic law of compulsory 
repetition which may limit their operation, is an essential preliminary to a 
directive sociology. 


In the double number (Parts 3 and 4) of Vol. I1., which appeared with date 
December, 1921, a contribution of marked sociological interest is that of 


August Starcke, of den Dolder, Holland. 


‘THE primary aims of this article, entitled PsycHo-ANALYSIS AND PSYCHIATRY, 
are the establishment of the connection between and the criteria distinguishing 
the psychoses, or various forms of so-called insanity, from the neuroses, 
and the discussion of the light thrown by the investigations of psycho- 
analysis on the difficult task of the psychiatrist. These investigations have, as 
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need hardly be repeated, led to the discovery of regressions to infantile 
fixations both in the normal person and in the neurotic subject : it is urged 
by Dr. Starcke that the psychotic is merely an example of more intense 
regression, though the regression is not necessarily least in the case of the 
“normal.” The main part of the article consists of a peculiarly penetrating 
and highly technical analysis of the interplay of the libido and the ego-impulse 
and generally of the course of psychic events from which result the various 
neuroses or psychoses; but for the immediate purpose of the sociologist 
its chief interest lies in a digression (one, however, closely woven into the 
main thesis) in which he demonstrates “ the nosological position of civilisa- 
tion as an entire phenomenon.” 


Brier_y he maintains a thesis (differing chiefly in the method of approach 
only from the Geddesian) that the present industrial civilisation from the 
individual point of view belongs to neurotic phenomena, and is the manifes- 
tation of a regression to an infantile organisation of the libido, which is 
thereby fixed upon what are neither more nor less than waste products, 
viz. time and money, invested in this way with a completely unreal value. 
While admitting that there are certain undeniable gains won by civilisation, 
he argues that such gains are too small to compensate for the domination 
of the truer elements of society by those whose interest in it is that of a 
beast of prey for its spoil, for the unequal distribution of its material advan- 
tages, for the periodic appearance of war occurring with the periodicity of 
epilepsy, and for the loss of true cultural values in the shrinkage of artistic 
power and craftsmanship, and in the starvation of the natural emotional life. 
(Later on Dr. Starcke hints that the artist alone escapes certain neurotic 
risks.) If the neurotics are those who have difficulty in conducting them- 
selves socially, whose lives are a constant and nearly fruitless effort to 
compromise between the urge of their inner nature and the demands of 
society, it is not necessarily because they have regressed to a stage below 
that of society, but may be because they refuse the regression demanded by 
civilisation : in other words, its aims appear to them childish, its valuations 
nugatory. Perhaps even the neurotic adhesion to the pleasure-principle 
may be after all no more misplaced than the exclusive homage paid to the 
reality principle by modern civilisation. 


Dr. STARCKE gives an interesting analysis of the constituents of this “‘ meta- 
phrenia,” the name he assigns to this disease of civilisation, as distinguished 
from the paraphrenia of the insane. Like other neuroses it has (a) residual 
phenomena, in this case remnants of the earlier orthophrenia (the mental 
position of the primitive peasant-folk being thus definitely and significantly 
designated), (6) phenomena of the process of illness, including the time and 
money compulsion already mentioned, an anxiety hysteria about hygiene, 
certain transference phenomena, &c., and (c) attempts, partly due to the 
transference phenomena, at restitution of the primitive orthophrenia. It is 
these latter attempts that, exactly as in the ordinary individual neurosis, 
set up the conflict that impresses us as illness. 


It is impossible to do full justice to the way Dr. Stircke supports and illus- 
trates his thesis, we can only echo his concluding words: “ At the present 
time when equilibrium is so unstable, .... . the demand must be made 
that not only should man adapt himself to society, but that society should 
adapt itself to the peculiar needs of man.” 


C.J.M.H. 
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JerusaLem tn Decay AND RENEWAL.* 


Amoncst the many reasons for disillusion and discouragement that the 
course of events since the war has provided, the existence of the Pro- 
Jerusalem Council and the work it is accomplishing shines out like a beacon- 
ray of hope and points the way to better things. Here are united in a 
common citizenship of their Holy City the President of the Jewish Com- 
munity, the Grand Mufti, the Greek Patriarch, the Armenian Patriarch, 
the President of the Franciscan Community, the President of the Dominican 
Community, the Chairman of the Zionist Commission, the Mayor of 
Jerusalem and other lovers of Jerusalem and experts in City Design, such 
as Professor Geddes—all united under the Presidency of the Governor, 
Colonel Storrs, to whose enthusiasm the Council owes its inception, to 
“ build up the walls of Jerusalem ” ; all agreed in devotion to its preserva- 
tion, enhancement and re-making as the “ joy of the whole earth,” the 
great city of Pilgrimage, to be a noble example to less famous cities. Mr. 
C. R. Ashbee, Civic Advisor to the City of Jerusalem, is the Honorary 
Secretary also of the Council, and is ideally in place in both capacities. 
He unites care and love for the heritage of the past with thought for and 
belief in the opening life of the future, “ the fore-look and the back-look,” 
together needed in all our cities and pre-eminently needed both of them 
where the holiness of the past was only to be matched by the squalor of the 
present and the apparent hopelessness of the future. 


Tue historic and bitter divisions among the constituent elements of the 
people have been replaced in the Council by harmonious unison of plan 
and effort, both for necessary new developments, and for recovery and 
preservation of all monuments of antiquity and of the ancient city as a whole 
within its mediaval walls. ‘To begin with, the citadel is being cleared from 
surrounding debris, and the rampart walk round the old city walls, stopped 
in places by encroachments from private owners, with its fosse below a mass 
of putrifying refuse, is being rescued and re-made and the fosse gardened. 
Other small gardens are being planned in waste spaces within the old city, 
but the decay of citizenship resulting from so many centuries of neglect 
results in thefts, such as that of the trees and plants from a children’s play- 
ground that was made at considerable expense by the Council. But the 
Council is not deterred, it follows the better way advised by the poet :— 
aoe plant again the fragrant closes, 
Their children’ s children shall love roses.”’ 

Better still, their children already do so. For the Council is training up a 
new generation of boy gardeners, each of whom is responsible for one of 
the public trees which he has planted and over whose welfare he watches. 


Mr. Asusee, who has had so much experience as an architect in preservation 
and restoration of old work in the Cotswolds, and who combines with this 
so much experience and interest in modern craftsmanship, expresses in his 
own person that combination of back-look and fore-look for which the 
Council stands. He is no less interested in the development of a “ park 
system ” which shall keep the old city as a unified whole, than in the internal 
cleaning up and preservation of the ancient city itself. He appreciates no 
less the importance, before planning of necessary new roads, of careful 
survey, taking account of the contours, and adopts Professor Geddes’ road 


*JERUSALEM, 1918-1920. Being the Records of the Pro-Jerusalem Council during 
the period of the British Military Administration. Edited by C. R. Ashbee. 
(John Murray, Albermarle Street, W. {2 2s.) 
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plan, based on survey, pointing out the impossibility in that steep hillside 
country of adopting the American chequers plan—drawn up in an Engineer’s 
Office and exhibited at the Royal Academy—-for development of the modern 
city. He points out further the need of zoning and the difficulty of deciding 
at the moment in which direction or directions building development will 
and should take place. Meantime much attention has been given to the 
development of craftwork for the idle population of the city which has been 
largely dependent on the doles of the faithful. Weaving, tile-making and 
glass-making are three Eastern industries now first brought to Jerusalem 
or re-introduced, while special encouragement is being given by the Council 
also to gardening, and it is hoped to bring back the high 18th century 
standard of carpentering. A clear and detailed account with beautiful 
illustrations is given by Mr. Ashbee of work in all these directions, showing 
also the valuable help given to the Council over some of the restoration 
work, notably the “ Dome of the Rock,” by Mr. Ernest Richmond. There 
are further illustrated monographs by experts in French on Jewish remains, 
Roman remains and medizval remains in the old city, and one on Muslim 
work by Mr. K. A. C. Creswell, M.B.E. Throughout the book the illustra- 
tions are of the greatest value and interest. 


Tue book is introduced by a Preface from Colonel Storrs, giving the objects 
of the Pro-Jerusalem Society as follows :— 


(1) The protection of and the addition to the amenities of Jerusalem and 
its district. 

(2) The provision and maintenance of parks, garden and open spaces in 
Jerusalem and its district. 


(3) The establishment in the district of Jerusalem of Museums, Libraries, 
Art Galleries, Exhibitions, Musical and Dramatic Centres or other institu- 
tions of a similar nature for the benefit of the public. 


(4) The protection and preservation, with the consent of the Government, 
of the antiquities in the district of Jerusalem. 


(5) The encouragement in the district of Jerusalem of arts and handicrafts 
and industries in consonance with the general objects of the Society. 


(6) The administration of any immoveable property in the district of 
Jerusalem which is acquired by the Society or entrusted to it by any person 
or corporation with a view to securing the improvement of the property 
and the welfare of its tenant occupants. 


(7) To co-operate with the Department of Education, Agriculture, Public 
Health, Public Works, so far as may be in harmony with the general objects 
of the Society. 


CoLoneL Storrs appeals for 2,000 new members at {5 a year. It should 
be a privilege for any inheritor of the traditions of Christendom to take part 
in such a work and his appeal will, one trusts, meet with wide response. 
But essential as is the work being accomplished at Jerusalem itself, how 
much more valuable it will be if it can be an inspiration to all of us to “ build 
Jerusalem here,” restoring our own decaying remains of the times when 
men could afford to build nobly and beautifully, if it were only a fishermen’s 
street in old Hastings, or a market place in some country town, clearing 
away our 19th century slums, which choke up old gardens and open spaces, 
and building new homes for heroes to live in. We need the inspiration of 
such civic visions as that of the Pro-Jerusalem Society. We have already 
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in our own country a beginning of Civic Associations with kindred aims, 
we have notably the Birmingham Civic Society to which reference was made 
in an article on the Richmond Civic Association in our autumn number, 
we have the Richmond Civic Association itself ; there are no doubt others 
with which the writer is not yet in touch. May an appeal be made on behalf 
of the Cities’ Committee of the Sociological Society for information at Leplay 
House as to any of these? More than anything we need in these difficult 
times a new growth of local patriotism to give us impetus to deal with them, 
together with interest in our common civilisation, to yield us inspiration 
and guidance in dealing with them. “ They shall prosper that love 
Jerusalem " indeed, but that love her not as a substitute for loving their 
own city, or countryside, but as a living inspiration to that city and as a 


bond of union for us all. 
SyYBELLA BRANFORD. 
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RECENT DISCUSSIONS. 


At a meeting of the Social Psychology Group of the Sociological Society 
on Monday, 27th February, Mr. J. C. Fliigel spoke on THe PsycHoLocy 
oF THE Famity. He said that the psychology of the family is of great 
importance because: (1) The family constitutes (under normal circum- 
stances) the earliest human environment. (2) The intimate nature of the 
family relationships is exceptionally apt to bring about severe intra-psychical 
conflicts, especially conflicts between opposing and incompatible tendencies 
of love and hate. 


AFTer considering, with the help of examples, the manifestations of the 
(Edipus Complex in the child, there were passed in review certain types 
of adult character and behaviour, in which an important part was played 
by family influences. 


AMONG the types considered were :— 


(1) The man who is unable to marry—or to marry successfully—while his 
mother is alive, this being due to the failure to overcome sufficiently an 
infantile attachment to the mother. 


(2) The woman who sacrifices much of her own individual development 
and enjoyment in order to remain with and look after her mother. 


(3) The woman who compares her husband unfavourably with her father, 
and whose marriage is consequently unsuccessful. 


(4) The person who bears a grudge against Society or whose character is 
otherwise spoilt owing to his having received too little love in childhood 
(the type of the unwanted child). 


(5) The man or woman who fails to become normally independent or 
autonomous, owing to a persisting subjection to parental authority, which 
should have been outgrown. 


(6) The man who is insubordinate, rebellious or undisciplined owing to 
the persistence of an infantile attitude of revolt against the authority of the 
father. 


(7) The parent who, in order to retain the love or obedience of his child, 
endeavours to prevent the marriage of that child; or, if this is impossible, 
endeavours to marry the child to an inferior partner ; or, if this again does 
not succeed, regards the son or daughter-in-law as a rival. 


(8) The parent who begrudges his children any advantages which he himself 
has not enjoyed and who revenges himself on his children for what he has 
suffered at the hands of his own parents. 


(9) The parent who endeavours to find compensation for his unfulfilled 
desires by promoting the success or happiness of his children. 


ALL these (and many other similar) character traits are important socio- 
logically through their effects upon the life of the individual. This import- 
ance is increased, however, through the process of displacement of parent- 
regarding attitudes to other persons or institutions, e.g., teacher, superior, 
king, authorities in general, the school, native town or country. 


Wrru reference to the practical application of psychological knowledge 
concerning the family, this knowledge would seem to indicate the desirability 
of a gradual spiritual weaning of the child from his parents. Love between 
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parent and child is at first essential, but must be gradually purified of its 
more erotic elements, and to some extent outgrown. Some degree of hate 
is also inevitable, and is perhaps essential to character-development, but 
this also should be displaced or outgrown. 


In their relations to their children, parents should avoid excessive manifes- 
tations of love, undue causes of jealousy, undue leniency or spoiling, or 
undue assertion of authority. In difficult cases removal of children from 
the family circle may be desirable. 


THE weaning process on the part of the children requires a corresponding 
readjustment of the parents’ attitude and interests as their children grow up. 


NOTES. 


Messrs. BENN Brotuers, who recently issued Miss Fleming’s ANciENT TALES 
FROM Many Lanps and Miss Delany’s WeaLpEN IRON INpustRy, will 
add to their list in the course of the next few weeks THe ENGLIsH 
VILLAGE: the Origin and Decay of its Community; an Anthropological 
Interpretation, by Harold Peake, President-Elect of the Anthropological 
Section of the British Association. This is a work of considerable originality, 
and sums up the modern trend towards an anthropological rather than a 
legalistic interpretation of the subject. The book is written in such a way 
that, while of the first scientific importance, it will also appeal to all who 
love English traditions and institutions, and the byeways of national history. 
The substance was given as a course of lectures at Leplay House last autumn. 


Two courses of lectures of interest to sociologists will take place at the 
London School of Economics during the Summer Term. One is by Dr. 
Malinowski on THe SocioLoGy AND EcoNoMics OF sOME IsLanp Com- 
MUNITIES, beginning on the 24th April, at 5 pm. These lectures will 
embody the results of a four years’ investigation of the Papuo-Melanesian 
Communities. The other course is on Types or Eruicat TuHeory, by Mr. 
Ginsberg, beginning on the 26th April, at 6 p.m. 
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REVIEWS or RECENT BOOKS, with particulars of Books received. 


E. RECORDS. 
DYARCHY : by Lionel Curtis. Clarendon Press. 


PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM: by Terence MacSwiney. ‘Talbot Press 
Ltd., Dublin. 

It can have fallen to the lot of very few men to play an intimate and influential 
part in three constitutional revolutions of first-class importance. Such, 
however, is the remarkable record of the author of ‘“‘Dyarchy.” His work for 
the South African Union made history ; his part in the establishment of 
the Irish Free State will become apparent when the public is admitted to 
full knowledge of recent transactions ; meanwhile, his share in bringing 
about the passing of the Government of India Act of 1919 becomes clear 
from the documents here published. Of the documents themselves little 
need be said, for they have already become interesting mainly from an 
historical standpoint. Such opposition as exists to the principle of Respon- 
sible Government for India does not deserve serious consideration ; it is 
intellectually contemptible and politically feeble. But the extent and 
the rapidity with which the principle is to be applied are very different 
matters. Forces are at work which neither Mr. Curtis nor the authors 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford report could possibly have foreseen, and the 
reading of this volume with recent events in mind inevitably raises the 
question of whether the reforms of 1919 are any longer adequate. Must 
we not move further and faster than their inspirer contemplated? A 
decision on this matter cannot be arrived at lightly, and Mr. Curtis’s volume 
is indispensable for such a task, since in no other work are the facts which 
must govern, and the principles which ought to govern, the handling of the 
Indian problem so ably set forth. 

To pass from Mr. Curtis’s book to the late Mr. MacSwiney’s is like 
moving into a different world; it would be difficult to imagine atmos- 
pheres more sharply contrasted. Yet this difference enforces a political 
moral of immense importance. “ Dyarchy” is the work of a man used 
to the practice of self-government, aware of its difficulties, and clear-sighted 
in meeting them. “ Principles of Freedom ” could only have been written 
in a country still at the stage of aspiration ; it is concerned with the assertion 
and enforcement of abstract principles of political right, and those principles 
are already outmoded—since they have served their turn—in our own 
island. From the standpoint of political theory, Mr. MacSwiney was living 
in the 18th century; he said nothing which Locke, for example, had not 
said already. This is not to deny interest to his work; no statement 
of a creed for which a man has died can fail to move us. That his creed 
should appear to us abstract and barren is the measure of our failure to 
handle adequately and justly the problem of our relations with his country. 

SyDNEY HERBERT. 

I, SOCIOGRAPHY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF MEDILAZVAL THOUGHT 
AND LEARNING: by Reginald Lane Poole. Second Edition 
revised. S.P.C.K., 1920. (pp. 327: 17s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Poote’s ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE History OF THOUGHT 

have long been a landmark in English mediaeval studies, and in spite of the 

great advances that have been made in this department of learning since 
the book was first published in 1884, a new edition will be widely welcomed. 
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THE worK deals broadly with three independent subjects—the Carolingian 
Renaissance, the rise of scholasticism in the 11th and 12th centuries, and 
the political theories of the later Middle Ages. One feels that a study of 
medizval thought which finds no place for the 13th century—the great 
age of the Universities and of the Aristotelian renaissance—is rather one- 
sided, but Dr. Poole does not aim at writing a consecutive history, and it 
is possible that the first period of scholasticism, as represented by Abelard 
and by such encyclopedic scholars as John of Salisbury, may be of greater 
general interest than the more purely philosophical developments of 13th 
century thought. Nevertheless the history of mediaval thought perenne 
a kind of dramatic unity, which causes either of the great periods of scholas- 
ticism to be unintelligible apart from the other. In many ways it is com- 
parable to the no less brilliant movement of Arabic thought in the earlier 
Middle Ages, which, however, ended almost catastrophically, before the 
great period of western scholasticism had begun. In the East the success 
of Al Ghazzali’s DestrucTION OF THE PHILOSOPHERS justified its sinister 
title, but in the West the reactionary movement, which is represented by 
St. Bernard’s attacks on Abelard and Gilbert de la Porrée, and the Parisian 
condemnation of Aristotle in 1210, was a failure, and the 13th century saw 
the full acceptance of the new scientific method by the representatives of 
ecclesiastical tradition. This period of successful synthesis was, however, 
soon followed by a movement of decline, and during the later Middle Ages 
philosophy degenerated into the barren Occamism which earned the “ school- 
men” their Renaissance reputation. It was in fact impossible for mediaeval 
thought to continue to flourish when the social unity of medizval civilisation 
was passing away. ‘The intellectual life of the Middle Ages was essentially 
international and its typical representatives, such as John of Salisbury, were 
as much at home in the schools of France or at the court of Rome, as in 
their native provinces. ‘Thus the decline of scholasticism is intimately 
bound up with the general movement of disruption, which was influencing 
every department of life during the 14th century. It is this which gives 
such significance to the political theories of the later Middle Ages, which 
Dr. Poole describes in the closing chapters. In the theories of Pierre du 
Bois, Marsigho of Padua and William of Ockam, we see the claims of the 
secular state beginning to assert themselves against the international theo- 
cracy. Ever since the 11th century, medizval society had based its unity 
on the principle of the supremacy of the Spiritual Power, and the discrediting 
of this principle contributed more powerfully than any other factor towards 
the dissolution of the whole medizval order. Cunisrorum: Dawson. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY, by Robert H. Lowie, Ph.D., London. George 
Routledge and Sons, 1921. (218. net.) 
THIs is a comprehensive study of social institutions among primitive peoples, 
and should prove of great value to all who are interested in the history of 
the development of early forms of society. 
A creat part of the book is devoted to a detailed consideration of kinship 
and social organisation, and to an exhaustive criticism of Morgan’s theories. 
The history of the sith—a term here used to denote the unilateral kinship 
group—is dealt with at great length, and leads to the conclusion (p. 149) 
that “‘ the transmission of property rights and the mode of residence after 
marriage have been the most effective means of establishing the principle 
of unilateral descent,” which is probably of multiple origin. With regard 
to the much discussed question of the priority of mother-right, Professor 
Lowie finds no fixed succession of maternal and paternal descent, his views 
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in this respect being in marked contrast to those of Mr. Hartland as recently 
expressed in his Primrrive Society (1921). The elaborate and some- 
what difficult details of this discussion will appeal chiefly to experts and to 
those making a special study of social organisation, who will find here much 
useful material concerning American tribes culled from sources which are 
less accessible to the English reader than to the American student, for whom 
the work was primarily intended. Of more general interest are the chapters 
on Government, Property, Rank, and the Position of Women, especially 
as the social side of primitive society has hitherto received more attention 
than its political aspect. 

For Professor Lowie totemism “ resolves itself into a series of specific 
problems not related to one another” (p. 137-138), and he would reject 
not only M. Van Gennep’s essential nucleus of totemism, round which more 
superficial elements have gathered (cf. RevuE INTERNATIONALE DE SOCIOLOGIE, 
March-April, 1921), but even the totemic complex at one time put forward 
by Dr. Goldenweiser. On the whole the impression given is that of the 
complexity of primitive society, and of the variety of factors which influence 
it. Thus the social units formed by the various grades of sex, age, and 
status, are at least as important as those depending upon kinship, and it is 
often the predominance of certain of these “ associational connections ” 
which produces the distinctive features which characterize any particular group. 
Hence the consideration of one aspect only—generally that of kinship— 
results in an artificial view of primitive life, and is probably responsible 
for some of those sociological theories which have little relation to facts. 
As a firm advocate of the intensive study of specific regions, the author is 
duly critical of those theorists who postulate all-embracing laws of social 
evolution. He is, however, not one of the more extreme school of 
diffusionists : indeed, we should have welcomed a more detailed enquiry 
into the effects of migration and ethnology upon social institutions. The 
influence of geography and climate upon the mode of life, and hence upon the 
social organisation of primitive communities, is also deserving of some attention. 
A comPpLeTe subject index and bibliography add considerably to the 
usefulness of the book. R. L. B. Moss. 


Beer (M.). THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF KARL MARX. Translated 
by C. Partington and H. J. Stenning, and revised by the Author. National 


Labour Press. (6s.) 

Jones (Henry) and Muirhead (J. H.). THE LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDWARD CAIRD. Maclehose Jackson, 1921. (258. net.) 

Laski(Harold). KARL MARX. The Fabian Society and Allen and Unwin, 1922. (1s.) 

Macalister (R. A. S.). A TEXTBOOK OF EUROPEAN ARCHEOLOGY. 
Volume I. Cambridge University Press, 1921. (50s.) 

O’Leary (De Lacy). ARABIC THOUGHT AND ITS PLACE IN HISTORY. 


Regan Paul, 1922. (10s. 6d. net.) 

Raymond (D. N.). BRITISH POLICY AND OPINION DURING THE 
FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law. Whole Number 227. Volume C. Number I. Columbia University, 1921. 

Warman (W. H.). AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND AND 
agg With a Preface by Leslie Scott. Williams and Norgate, 1922. 

Ss. net. 


O. SOCIOLOGY. 

LA SOCIOLOGIE: SA NATURE, SON CONTENU, SES 
ATTACHES, by René Worms. Paris: Girard et Cie, 1921. (pp. 
164: § fr.) 

In this short and illuminating summary, M. Worms, with his accustomed 

clearness and precision, surveys the ground which he has already studied 
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at greater length in the three volumes which have been already noticed in 
these pages. His logical and organising mind alone renders such a con- 
densation possible, and it may be that some theses would be more easily 
accepted if developed at greater length. As a whole the book is very sound, 
especially in pointing out some of the errors that encumber the science and 
prevent its advance; as for instance, the itch for originality among 
sociologists which makes each investigator try to start afresh, only considering 
his forerunners in order to repudiate them ; or the practice, so common in 
Germany, of heaping up facts without any attempt to bring them into 
relation with each other. He rightly insists that however interesting the 
investigation of primitive or savage peoples may be, the study of our complex 
modern societies is still more important. In opposition to the materialist 
theory of history, he points out that philosophic systems are born much 
more from each other than from the economic condition of the surrounding 
environment. He makes clear the distinction between science, theory, and 
practice, and between sociology and social reform. 

THERE are a few points in which I feel less completely in agreement with 
the author. One is his view of the relation of sociology and the special 
social sciences. Apparently sociclogy is to assign them their field and their 
method and then leave them to themselves, till at a later stage it gathers 
up and harmonises their results. But would the results in such a case be 
easily harmonised ? Should not all social investigations, all search for 
sociological laws, be carried on by sociologists who could test each step 
in relation to other social studies? The classical economist, pursuing his 
own methods, could stand alone; but his results were of little use to the 
sociologist. The historic economist must study the material evolution in 
strict subordination to the society’s movement as a whole. I suppose the 
work of M. Demolins might be taken as an example of the geographical 
approach ; but it is not true that for him the civilisation of cach race springs 
from the route it has followed. It is the resultant of the civilisation with 
which it started and the experiences it has undergone, of tradition and 
environment. ‘The success of M. Demolins and his school has been largely 
due to this, that they were not only social geographers, but sociologists who 
applied themselves especially to the study of society as affected by geo- 
graphical conditions. 

I WILL only allude to one other point. It is quite true that the human race 
is in some respects divided into distinct and even hostile factions ; that each 
nation may have more unity than has the whole body of mankind ; yet all 
men of every race feel, if thrown together, that they have some reciprocal 
duties, even some common feelings and common aims. No nation can 
suffer without others being disturbed. Trade is not confined within national 
boundaries ; nor is philanthropy. The famine-stricken are not succoured 
only by their own countrymen. Science is strictly international. It is 
true that nations war, as families quarrel within the same nation. It is true 
that for some purposes, the service of the nation can move us more than 
the service of Man. Yet many men have sacrificed their lives for science, 
or in bringing aid to distant nations in distress. In 1914 many who were not 
Belgians or Frenchmen rushed to arms in defence of Belgium and France. 
Assuredly Humanity is not all-powerful and united ; it is only growing in 
power and unity. M. Worms, however, does not insist that the nation is 
the only human unit—he admits a European unity. Surely there is a series 
of such units of different and changing closeness, family, city, region, nation, 
the West, Humanity. Even in the sixteenth century Bodin could speak of 


the nations bringing each its special contribution to the great whole. 
S. H. Swinwy. 
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ai. THEORY AND HISTORY OF HISTORIOGRAPHY: by Benedetto 
Croce, trans. by Douglas Ainslie. Harrap, 1921. (15s. net.) 


Tuts volume is the fourth and concluding volume of the series which Croce 
entitles PutLosopny OF THE Spirit. The preceding works on Esthetic, 
Logic, and Ethics and Economics are now tolerably well known to English 
readers. Croce’s view of the nature and function of History is pretty clearly 
indicated in them. Readers who are not acquainted with the general theory 
of knowledge set forth in these works will probably find the present volume 
rather strange territory. But even they will get a good deal of entertainment 
from it, and some illumination, especially from Croce’s discussion of classical 
epochs of historical writing and his comments on the major exponents of 
the science. 


History has had varying treatment at the hands of philosophers since 
Aristotle wrote his famous dictum that “ Poetry is a more philosophical 
and a higher thing than History.” What Aristotle had in mind is pretty 
obvious. Poetry, or indeed every form of Fine Art, disengages itself from 
the particular and the accidental. Its aim is to render the universal. History, 
on the other hand, has to record events which actually happened, “ what 
Alcibiades did and suffered.” It is apt to lose itself in the stream of mere 
sequence ; and to bring into its reckoning things which are of little real 
significance. 


Croce’s version does not precisely reverse Aristotle’s dictum. He is 
concerned rather to distinguish clearly and sharply between the different 
activities of the spirit, and especially (for this purpose) between the esthetic, 
the scientific, and the historical. In his view, the question of “ truth ” does 
not strictly arise in relation either to art or to science. Science, beginning 
avowedly with certain abstractions, is really a practical activity whose aim 
is the empirical classification of the elements of experience. A work of 
Art is to be judged by the completeness of the expressed intuition with which 
it is concerned. It is only with History that the issue of truth arises at all. 
For Croce, History is the one authentic form of knowledge, the one activity 
wherein the mind deals with the whole concrete manifestation of Spirit, 
which is the substance and principle of Reality. Not even philosophy, as 
ordinarily understood, can claim to be an adequate dealing with Reality. 
It becomes so only when it is caught into the movement of Historical thought. 
Thus “ there is neither philosophy nor history nor philosophy of history, : 
but history which is philosophy and philosophy which is history, and is 

intrinsic to history.” 


History, therefore, is the act of knowing Reality. It involves the con- 
tinuous synthesis of universal and particular—the apprehending of some 
individual situation or event as a moment of the activity of Spirit. All 
History, even of the remote past, is therefore contemporary history. For 
History is just Spirit, by a spiritual act, interpreting its own movement : 
it is itself an expression of the Real. 


To explain and to justify this position, Croce distinguishes between the 
genuine act of historical knowledge and those acts which, though they may 
sometimes be ancillary and prior to true History, are not themselves History. 
Thus “ chronicle ”’—the mere record of events, and “ philological history ” 
—the compilation and arrangement of chronicles, are the dead bones which 
7 may furnish material for true history. These forms may be “ correct ” but 
ae never “true.” “ Poetical” history has, at least, the merit that in it there 
7? is some breath of life. But the life is that of sentiment, not of thought. 
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The unity that is revealed is that dictated by some partial and personal 
interest, not that of the intelligent apprehension of the continuous manifesta- 
tion of Reality. 

BuT more serious in Croce’s view than even these mistakes is the confusion 
that arises from the attempt to create a special kind of discipline called the 
“ philosophy of History.” The error lies in the idea that History is a subject 
matter to which philosophical reflexion can be applied,—-whereas in Croce’s 
view philosophical reflexion is the very stuff and principle of History : and 
true History is as incapable of existing independently of philosophy as is 
philosophy of having any other content than History. It is indeed legitimate 
for didactic purposes to distinguish philosophy and History. Philosophy 
is simply the elucidation of the categories that enter into historical judgments, 
or “of the concepts that direct historical interpretation.” But it has no 
special categories of its own, or any independent subject matter such as is 
commonly assumed in Metaphysics. Its function as a distinct activity is 
simply methodological. Whenever it embarks on a concrete interpretation, 
it is History. Hence, the notion of a special philosophy of History rests on 
an implied denial of the unity of thought and life. The History which is 
conceived to exist as the material for philosophical interpretation is thereby 
shown to be no true History. And the principle of its re-interpretation has 
to be imported into it from without. It can hardly be other than arbitrary : 
and in the end is hardly more than a refined form of that “* poetical ’’ History 
which is the work more of imagination than of thought. 

‘THERE are some very valuable elements in Croce’s theory. Especially 
timely, I should say, are his insistence on the relevance of thought to life, 
and his view that the concrete act of historical knowledge is at once an 
interpretation and an enhancement of the continuously developing life of 
Spirit. The affinities of such a theory with Hegel on the one hand, and 
with certain elements of contemporary anti-Hegelian idealism are clear 
enough. And it implies—though it is not here stated—an interesting 
theory of the reality of Progress, of which philosophers will have to take 
account. But apart from the special metaphysical questions which are 
thereby raised, | imagine that the main difficulty in Croce’s theory lies in 
the sharpness of the separation which he makes between historical and other 
forms of knowledge on the one hand, and on the other between the genuine 
and spurious forms of History itself. It may be true—I am inclined to 
think it is—that there is nothing finally true except the whole truth: and 
the whole truth, so far as it may be attainable by finite minds, may be reached 
by some such act as that which Croce describes in his account of the act 
of historical knowledge. But that hardly justifies Croce’s rather cavalier 
treatment of the claims of Science—abstract as it admittedly is—to be 
judged as having some degree of truth. Similarly, I do not see how, con- 
sistently with his account of science, he can admit a claim to a degree of 
truth on the part of the inferior forms of historical knowledge. If (1 am 
not quite clear on the point) he does not admit such a claim on the part of 
these inferior forms, there are, I think, questions as to the relation of truth 
and error, and as to the genesis of knowledge, which even his ingenious 
treatment in the “‘ Logic ” does not serve to solve. The sum of the matter 
is that strong and important as his insistence is on the relevance of thought 
to reality, he seems to have an unduly narrow conception of the nature of 
thought, and, therefore, to deny to it at some of its levels, that genuine, if 
limited, commerce with reality, on which all thinking depends. 

THE translation is quite tolerable. 


H. J. W. HerHerincton. 
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THE PSYCHO-ANALYTIC STUDY OF THE FAMILY: by J. C. 
Flugel. (The International Psycho-Analytical Library. Edited by 
Ernest Jones. No. 3.) The International Psycho-Analytical Press 
and Allen & Unwin, 1921. (10s. 6d. net.) 

Ever since the publication of Freud’s suggestive study on Totem and Taboo, 
one has felt that a road has been prepared which would afford the passage 
from individual psychology to sociology which had been sought after for so long. 
ALTHOUGH the concept of the Family as the social unit has been generally 
accepted, the dynamics of the centripetal and centrifugal forces governing 
its cohesion have never been satisfactorily explained. Freud’s application 
of the CEdipus Complex to primitive Taboos has supplied a very suggestive 
line of research. Mr. Flugel’s monograph is a most valuable contribution 
to this subject in that he has arranged in a most convincing way a vast 
amount of psycho-analytic material bearing upon the significance of the 
Family both for individual psychology and for social psychology, and wit! 
the characteristic daring of the psycho-analyst has shown how politica! 
institutions have themselves been moulded by the childhood allegiances 
and rebellions against parental tyrannies. There is scarcely a field of 
human enquiry to which psychology is applicable which has not given the 
psycho-analyst an opportunity of applying his open sesame to a difficult 
problem. It must engender in the minds of the uninitiated an attitude 
of scepticism towards a doctrine so ambivalent as to allow for the solution 
of every problem with the same master-key. But if we free our minds 
from the cant that has for generations hung like a pall over the so-called 
delicate subject of sex relations we find that in order to discover a path 
through the maze of anthropological data only daring and a dispassionate 
research will achieve the end. 

THE FIRST portion of Mr. Flugel’s book deals with straightforward 

psycho-analytical material of the family, the way in which the fundamental 

emotions are exhibited in family life, the birth of conflicts and the resulting 
call for repression, via the emancipation from infantile love objects to dis- 
placements upon other persons in the widening life of the growing individual. 

At this point the author digresses to consider the rival view of Jung with 

regard to the movement away from child fixations in order that the objects 

of life may be the better accomplished. Although the followers of the 

Jungian school might protest that the author does not appreciate the 

philosophic implications of their teacher’s point of view, we feel that it 

does not make any substantial difference to the main thesis whether 

Regression to an infantile incest wish is to be regarded according to the 

strict view of Freud or the philosophical view of Jung. 

Mr. FLucet leaves no stone unturned in his effort to substantiate the deep 

significance of the (Edipus Complex in the development of human institu- 

tions, and before passing on to the varying manifestations of family influences 
deals with the topics of the Ideas of Birth and Pre-nata! Life, and Initiation 

Rites. The remainder of the book is a very close analysis of the manner 

in which by a process of sublimation and displacement the love-life of the 

individual within the family comes to influence his wider extra-familial 
life, and how social and religious institutions themselves show the imprint 
of the family complex. Although on broad psycho-analytical lines one 
is ready to accept the greater part of the author’s analysis, one feels that he 
has stretched the limits of the CEdipus Complex to include Love, Fear, 
and Hate aspects that in our opinion rightfully fall outside. Apart from 
this minor criticism one can eagerly recommend this book to all those whe 
are waiting for the conjunction of the allied studies of Psychology and 
Sociology on that common ground which Psycho-analytic research has 
suggested—the Family. E. MILuer. 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY: I. DeveLopment IN Tue First Four Years. 
II. THe KinpeRGARTEN CHILD: Its Conception of Life and its Mental 
Powers. III. THe KrypercarTen Cuitp: Thought, Imagination and 
Feeling: Will and Morale. By Vilhelm Rasmussen. Gyldendal, 
London, 1921. (3 vols., 4s. net each.) 

Proressor HaraLp Horrpinc contributes a preface to the first of these 
three volumes, in which he refers to them as an enrichment of child 
psychology with a series of fresh observations, arranged by a skilful hand 
according to various aspects of the subject. The period of life under 
discussion is from birth to seven years of age. 
THE writer regards his enquiry as one into the “ soul ” life of children, and 
a word such as this, so indefinite in many ways, so definite in others, seems 
to be by no means a helpful one. Presumably it is the mental life of the child 
that is considered, and in practically all cases “ mind” could have been 
substituted for “ soul” with advantage, since in modern psychology mind 
is no longer confused with mere intellect, or even with consciousness. ‘The 
whole enquiry is carried out by the careful and systematic observation of a 
child—of two children, in some parts—and there can be nothing but praise 
for the way in which this has been done. Processes and activities are 
observed, and attempts are made to infer the nature of the mentality under- 
lying them and expressed in them. The method is that of the behaviourist 
psychologists. 
It is a little surprising to find, in a book so recent, no indication that our 
views of the nature of childhood and mental growth are being very much 
modified, and there is room for a series of observations that shall settle one 
way or the other a number of disputed points. The chapters dealing with 
the child’s interest in birth and death contain material capable of inter- 
pretation by a Freudian or an anti-Freudian in a manner completely satis- 
factory to either. And again, it is a little disappointing to find that a chapter 
purporting to deal with “ The Child’s World” is devoted to the child’s 
cosmogony. 
BuT, even with such limitations, the book is of great value. It contains 
material that has not been sufficiently accessible to teachers in this country, 
where we have always lacked matter possessing the right degree of concrete- 
ness to be of use to teachers in training. ‘The foundation of all sound 
science is a number of correct observations, and in comparison with these, 
the interpretations are of secondary importance. G. H. Green. 


WARFARE IN THE HUMAN BODY, by Morley Roberts. Eveleigh 
Nash Co., 1921. (18s. net.) 

“ Anp the last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 

Tue aim of warfare in the most modern sense is not utterly to destroy the 
enemy from the face of the earth, making him as though he had never been, 
but rather to reconcile him by all means to one’s own ends, so that his 
enmity is destroyed, and he exists no longer as an enemy. Mr. Morley 
Roberts may claim to be in the forefront of the army moving forward to 
such a destruction of death on behalf of mankind. 

A CONSIDERATION of two chapters, one on “ Repair in Evolution,” the other 
on “ ‘The Cannibal in Evolution,” may perhaps afford a view of his position. 
In the former he views the evolutionary process as the resultant of innumerable 
“ patchings ” of the organism, each “‘ patching ” being the reaction to the 
failure of the established pattern under stress. Thus the whole mechanism 
for the nourishment of the young of mammals before birth can be traced 
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back to the failure to extrude an egg at its proper time, its hatching within 
the maternal organism, the growth of the offspring as a destructive parasite, 
and the death of the mother. When such accidents became common 
enough to threaten the continued existence of the race, the process was 
incorporated into the normal mechanism by the improvisation of that 
wonderful protective organ the placenta, to the great advantage of both 
mother and child. 
Unper the heading ‘“‘ The Cannibal in Evolution” he shows this same 
beneficent action of morbid processes as the essential tool in the evolution 
of Man’s mind as well as of his body. Cannibalism may fairly be regarded 
as a morbid process in mankind. It occurs freely enough in the lower 
animals, but is rare amongst mammals, and appears to be unknown among 
the lowest savage races of mankind. It occurs in half-savage races, probably 
under stress of the failure of the game on which they rely. It therefore 
seems to be a reversion or degeneration to a much lower activity. Further, 
cannibalism as a permanent institution on a large scale is clearly inimical 
to culture in any modern sense, and a menace to the peopling of the earth. 
Mythology and psychology point to cannibalism as the source of the wide- 
spread fear among children of the ogre who eats them (the father returning 
unsuccessful from the hunt) ; one might suggest also of the universal associa- 
tion in the minds of women between the ideas of sexual capture and of 
killing, as alternative intentions attributed to the pursuing male. But these 
are not the points emphasised by Mr. Morley Roberts ; he draws attention 
rather to the beneficent influences of cannibalism in evolution. It necessitated 
the retention of the grown-up sons within the family for purposes of self- 
preservation ; and the repression (under threat of condign punishment by 
the father) of sex-impulses directed by the sons towards the women of the 
family was the beginning of self-control, law and morality. Moreover, the 
qualities of courage, foresight, ingenuity and co-operation called forth by 
the appearance $n the world of organised warfare were of immense value 
in human evolution, and nothing else could have promoted so effectually 
the elimination of the unfit. Cannibalism was thus a step on the road to 
destruction ; but the mistake was countered by the acquisition of qualities 
to which we are indebted for the development of modern social organisation 
and of all that we have of morality and self-control. 
Mr. Morey Roperts ranges over an immense field, and one feels that it 
could only have been the fear of making his book unreadably long which 
prevented him from adding a chapter dealing with the application of these 
biological and anthropological theories to modern psychological practice. 
For it is fashionable to regard Fear and Conflict as the villains in the psycho- 
logical drama ; but the evidence for the value of the stresses of cannibalism 
in the evolution of the race suggests very strongly that we shall find—as 
indeed we are finding—-Fear and Conflict to be the most essential instruments 
in the earlier stages of the development of the individual mind. 

J. NorMAN GLAISTER. 


FIELD WORK AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, by F. Stuart Chapin. The 
Century Company, New York, 1920. (pp. 224, $1.00 net.) 


Construep literally, the title of this book would suggest a general manual 
for the use of all research workers in the social sciences who make use of 
observational methods. Examination shows, however, that the author has 
a more limited aim ; he writes for the instruction of the large number of 
social workers and investigators for whom urban industrial communities 
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are of immediate practical interest. Fot these he has provided a com- 
prehensive, well arranged, clearly written, and reasoned summary of 
American practice in social investigation. The methods applicable to 
inquiry into individual and family circumstance, and to the survey of 
conditions of life in a community, either in representative samples or 
exhaustively, are carefully set out ; and the basis of statistical theory on 
which such methods rest is simply explained. Many specimens of American 
questionnaries and schedules are given ; these will make the book valuable 
for purposes of comparison to social investigators elsewhere. 

A GENERAL criticism will occur to the sociologist during a study of the book ; 
this seems worth while setting out here, as it concerns the relation of sociology 
to social research in the narrower sense in which this book conceives it, 
and to the methods employed in such research. 

THERE exists a danger of supposing that statistical methods can by their 
own virtue reveal the forces at work in the life of a community. It is 
only fair to say that Mr. Chapin seems to some extent aware of this danger : 
the warning is directed rather against the inference which inexperienced 
students might unreflectively make from the use of the statistical methods 
he indicates, than against his own use of these. At the same time, such a 
paragraph as the following from the first chapter of the book gives a 
sociologist an opening for serious criticism :— 

“Tue German statistician, Ernst Engel, gathered together data showing 
the expenditure of Saxon working-class families. He classified these figures 
as expenditure for food, fuel and light, clothing and sundries. Study of 
this data led him to formulate the following inductive generalisations :— 
first, the greater the income, the smaller the percentage outlay for sub- 
sistence ; second, the percentage outlay for clothing is approximately the 
same, whatever the income ; third, the percentage for lodging or rent, and 
for fuel and lighting, is invariably the same, whatever the income; and 
fourth, as income increases in amount, the percentage of outlay for sundries 
becomes greater. Students of family budgets and the standard of living 
in America have confirmed the first and fourth of his conclusions : but the 
second does not hold good, since expenditures for clothing usually rise with 
increase in income ; while the third is only partially true, for the percentage 
of rent varies only slightly as income rises, that for light even less, and 
expenditure for fuel actually falls. Conditions making for greater elasticity 
and freedom in expenditure of American families probably explain this 
disagreement. Recently Ogburn has given mathematical-statistical 
expression to these principles of income and expenditure theory, stating 
them in precise quantitative terms. Although Engel’s ‘laws of income’ 
are not yet admitted to the rank of scientific laws, considerable progress 
in that direction has been made and the validity of the inductive method 
has been established in one of the most perplexing corners of the social- 
economic field.” 

Any sociologist (indeed, any anthropologist), reading the above will at once 
feel that there is nothing basic in the generalisation thus reached. It is of 
a descriptive character, summing up adequately, perhaps, the results so far 
observed : but it neglects entirely the causes lying behind them. These 
may be environmental (e.g., climate influencing clothing or housing) or 
psychical (e.g., influence of present-day upper-class ideas); or again, such 
causes may have existed in the near or remote past, and continue to operate 
to-day through tradition. Whatever their nature, no sociologist can rest content 
with a mere statistical summary of the results of such causes: he will 
demand that they themselves be laid bare. 
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To say this is to expose the gap which at present extends between the 
territory of the sociologist and that of the practical social worker, not only 
in America but also in this country. It would take space impossible in a 
book-review to indicate how this division has been established, and the 
losses to both science and practice which have ensued. It must suffice to 
expresss the conviction that the bridging of the gap is an essential step, 
if the permanent betterment of our communities is to be secured, and 
sociology to be placed in its rightful position as queen of the sciences. 


ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 


TABOO AND GENETICS: A Srupy oF THE BIOLOGICAL, SOCIOLOGICAL 
AND PsYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATION OF THE FAMILY, by M. M. Knight, 
Ph.D., Iva Lowther Peters, Ph.D., and Phyllis Blanchard, Ph.D. 
Kegan Paul, 1921. (10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue aim of this book, as set forth in the preface, is to present “a sum- 
marization of our actual knowledge of the family institution,” and to use 
these facts to “ suggest a starting-point for a more rationalized system of 
social control in this field.” 


‘THE ATTEMPT is well worth making, though one feels that its great difficulty 
comes in passing from the summarized facts to the new formulz for social 
life which the facts are to suggest. Here the unanalysed vision and desire 
of writer, or reader, is apt to play the larger part. This is seen perhaps 
most clearly in the first section. A summary is here presented of various 
investigations concerning the nature of sex: but when the author comes 
to enquire what of all this has “ obvious or even probable social significance,” 
the answer is meagre. ‘That the female body is specialized for childbearing 
is the main fact insisted upon—a fact which hardly requires deep research 
for its substantiation! But upon this fact, together with the dictum that 
“from the standpoint of biology, reproduction is not an individual but a 
group problem,” follow far-reaching generalizations concerning the more 
nationalized system of social control which the writers desire. Reproduction 
it is urged, must be regarded “as an individual duty but a group 
economic burden” (p. 103). The economic handicap at present involved 
in parenthood will be removed (p. 105). Like Socrates of the Republic, 
the writer may well look apprehensively toward the throng of by no means 
contemptible assailants whose onset he is inviting. 


PerHAPs the most interesting part of the biological discussion is that con- 
cerned with the quantitative theory of sex—the differing degrees of 
masculinity or femininity present in different individuals. The considera- 
tions adduced on this point are utilized by the writers of the later sections 
in emphasizing the individual diversity to which our institutions should be 
adjusted. 


IN THE second part facts are presented illustrating ancient taboos connected 
with sex, and also the ideals of masculine and feminine virtue which emerged 
partly under their influence. These ideals are exhibited as persisting in 
present-day sentiments and modes of thought, and as maintained in some 
cases in mischievous conflict with the demands which changed conditions 
have called forth. In the third section these persisting ideals are examined 
in the light of modern medical psychology, to show their influence in 
individual development, and again the plea is urged for new ideals of 
parenthood, and of association between the sexes, which, replacing the 
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taboo controls in their operation upon the mind from early childhood, shall 
diminish, so far as possible, the inner conflict between the demands of 
individuality and the requirements of society. The newer ideals desired are 
indicated only in outline. What is mainly urged is concentration of thought 
upon the importance to Society of well-born children. By reference to this 
eugenic criterion it is hoped that we may sift from the conventions of family 
life such factors as hinder individual freedom and thus deter from parenthood 
highly endowed members of society, while we shall yet retain all that is 
genuinely based upon permanent human needs. 

A READER disposed to sympathy with the conclusions indicated may well 
feel that much investigation is yet needed to connect the proposals fore- 
shadowed with adequate sociological justification as well as to find for them 
satisfactory embodiment. A reader in any degree prejudiced against the 
matter of the book must not hope to be conciliated by any graces of manner. 
One is tempted to wonder must we accept the split infinitive, and such small 
jolts in sentence construction as inevitable characteristics of the American 
scientific writer’s style. However, anyone desiring a stimulating introduc- 
tion to the study of present-day problems of sex and marriage, viewed in 
relation to relevant scientific investigations, may be recommended to examine 


this book. 
M. BopkIn. 


Bdman (Irwin) HUMAN TRAITS AND THEIR SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE. 
Constable, 1922. 


Rivers (W. H. R.). INSTINCT AND THE UNCONSCIOUS. A Contribution 
to a Biological Theory of the Psycho-Neuroses. Second Edition. Cambridge 
University Press. (15s. net.) 


U. CIVICS. 


Douglas (C. H.). THE DOUGLAS THEORY. A Reply to Mr. J. A. Hobson. 
Palmer, 1922. (6d. net.) 

Ellis (Havelock). LITTLE ESSAYS OF LOVE AND VIRTUE. Black, 1922. 
(6s. net.) 


Keynes (J. M.). A REVISION OF THE PEACE TREATY : being a sequel to 
“The Economic Consequences of the Peace.’’ Macmillan, 1922. (7s. 6d. net.) 


Lethaby (W. R.), Pepler (J. L.), Unwin (Raymond), Chambers (J.), Reiss (R. L.). 
TOWN THEORY AND PRACTICE. Edited with an Introduction by C. B. 
Purdom. Benn, 1921. (§s. net.) 

Richmond (Mary E.). WHAT IS SOCIAL CASE WORK)? Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1922. ($1.00 net.) 
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American Economic Review: Vol. XI., No. 4, Supplement No. 2: 
December, 1921. 
Wuat Can a Man Arrorp, by P. and D. Douglas and C. S. Joslyn. 


AMERICAN JouRNAL OF SocioLocy: Vol. XXVII., No. 4: January, 1922. 
‘Tae Worker’s Leisure anp His Inpivipuatity, by W. Pangburn. Some Typicar 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF ENGLISH SocioLocy To Po.iTicaL THeory: II. Leonard T. 
Hobhouse and the Neo-Liberal Theory of the State, by H. E. Barnes. Tue Neicu- 
BorHOOD: a Srupy or Locat Lire tn THE Crry or CoL_umBus, Onto, by R. D. 
Mackenzie. 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE : 
Vol. XCIX., No. 188: January, 1922. 

‘Tae Feperat Reserve System—its Purpose AND Work, ed. by A. D. Welton and 
C. H. Crennan. 


ARCHIV FUR SOZIALWISSENSCHAFT UND SozZiALPoLiTikK: Band XLVIIL., 
Heft 3: December, 1921. 

Die KRIEGSUNTERNEHMUNG, by W. F. Bruck. Die SoziaLpoLiriK IM NEUEN OESTER- 
rgicu, by K. Pribram. Die Soziace Krise In Oxsterreicu, by E. Lederer. Dir 
GENOSSENSCHAFT BEWEGUNG IN JAPAN, by K. Kuwata. Neve TENDENZEN IN DEN 
WIRTSCHAFTLICHEN ORGANISATIONEN DER GEGENWART, by H. Schaffer. Die Bepeu- 
TUNG DES GENOSSENSCHAFTSWESENS, by F. Staudinger. 

Arcuiv SOZIALWISSENSCHAFT UND Band XLIX., 
Heft 1: March, 1922. 

Zur KRirik sOZIALER GRUNDPRINZIPIEN, by G. Briefs. Das SoztioLoGiscHE PROBLEM 
DER SOZIALDEMOKRATIE, by Th. Buddeberg. UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR FRAGE NACH 
peR MOGLICHKEIT EINER THEORETISCHEN WIRTSCHAFTSWISSENSCHAFT, by E. Schuster. 
WIRTSCHAFTSLEHRE ODER SOZIALWISSENSCHAFT ? by W. Cohn. 

Economica: No. 4: January, 1922. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL Law, by A. Pearce Higgins. A 
C.assiriep List oF AGRARIAN SURVEYS AT THE PusLic Recorp Orrice (LONDON), 
by Hubert Hall. 

Economic JourNAL: Vol. XXXII., No. 125: March, 1922. 

THe Derinition oF Nationat Income, by A. L. Bowley. Mr. anp Mrs. WEBB ON 
ConsuMERS’ Co-opERATION, by A. C. Pigou. 

GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING: Vol. XII., No. 1: January, 1922 ; 
Vol. XII., No. 2: February, 1922. 

GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHER: No. 62, Vol. XII., Part 4: Spring, 1922. 
GEOGRAPHY AND Peace, by Lorp Ropert Cectt. Commopiry Maps, by LI. Rodwell 
Jones. Some Aspects or HuMAN GeoGrapny oF S. America, by J. W. Page. LONDON 
AND WESTMINSTER CONTRASTED, by H. Ormsby. 

Hinpustan Review: Vol. XLV., No. 268: January, 1922; No. 269: 
February, 1922. 

No. 268: THe Paciric Propiem, by St. Nihal Singh. NaTIONALISM OF NIPPON, 
by Satis C. Guha. No. 269: THe Success or Popucar INsTITUTIONS, by P. G. 
Bridge. THe Vittace Deities or NorTHERN BENGAL, by Sarat Chandra Mitra. 


HunGaRIAN Nation: Vol. III., No. 1: January, 1922. 

INDIAN JouRNAL oF SocioLocy: Vol. II., No. 5: January, 1922; No. 6: 
April, 1922. 

No. 5: At THE Roots or Race Procress, by A. C. Widgery. THE PROBLEM OF 
SELECTION tN HumaN Socrery, by B. Bosanquet. No. 6: CULTURAL TRANSITION 
iN Inpia, by M. A. Buch. 

INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION: No. 170: January, 1922; No. 171: 
February, 1922. 

INTERNATIONAL Review or AGRICULTURAL Economics: Year 12, No. 12: 
December, 1921. 
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JourNaL or THE INDIAN Economic Society: Vol. IV., No. 4: Dec., 1921. 


JourNAL or THE GeocrapHicaL Society: Vol. XXXVL., 
Parts 1-4, 1920. 

Some GEOGRAPHICAL Factors IN THE EVOLUTION OF NAviGaTION, by C. B. Fawcett. 
Lire in Cutna as I saw tr, by Bertha Glazier. THe Map or Europe as 

BY THE War, by John Macfarlane. 

JournaL or Necro History: Vol. VII., No. 1: January, 1922. 

Stave Sociery ON THE SOUTHERN PLANTATION, by F. L. Hunter. 

K6LNER VIERTELJAHRSHEFTE FUR SOZIALWISSENSCHAFTEN: Jahrg. L., 
Heft 3: September, 1921. 

Dit STELLUNG DER ENTWICKLUNGSOKONOMIE UND MENSCHENOKONOMIE IM SYSTEM 
DER WISSENSCHAFTEN, by R. Goldscheid. ZuR GRUNDLEGUNG DER GRSELLSCHAFTS- 
WISSENSCHAFT, by L. Stephinger. SozioLtocm pes ERKENNENS, by W. Jerusalem. 
Zur FRAGE DER KLASSENBILDUNG, by P. Mombert. 


Man: Vol. XXII., No. 3: March, 1922. 

LEVIRATE AND KINSHIP IN INDIA, by K. P. Chattopadhyay. 
Monist: Vol. XXXII., No. 1: January, 1922. 

A Liperat Sociauistic ProcramMMe, by Eugenio Rignano. 
Musée Socia.: XXIXe. Année, No. 2: Feévrier, 1922. 


NATIONAL MounicipaL Review: Vol. XI., No. 1: January, 1922; No. 2: 
February, 1922. 

No. 1: A Review or City PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 1921. 

Open Court: Vol. XXXVI., No. 1: January, 1922; No. 2: February, 1922. 
No. 1: Tue Pxaitosopuy or Non-Resistance, by Sidney Hook. THe Evo_ution 
or Eruics, by F. W. Fitzpatrick. Re_icion aNp ANCIENT CHINA, 
by H. T. McClelland. Lasour anp THe Community, by H. R. Vanderbyll. No. 2: 
PROGRESS THROUGH Science, by Robert Shaper. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN 
ANCIENT CHINA (cont). THe New Mysticism, by Curtis W. Reese. 


PROSPETTIVE ECONOMICHE, 1922. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF Economics : Vol. XXXVI., No. 2: February, 1922. 
AGRICULTURE IN Eastern Europe, by E. D. Durand. 

Revue XV. Année, Tome XXVI.: Février, 1922. 

RevvE INTERNATIONALE bE SocioLocie: Année XXIX., Nos. 11-12: 
November-December, 1921. 

CONSEQUENCES SOCIOLOGIQUES DE LA NATALIT£ ANORMALE, by G. L. Duprat. Les 
IDEES SOCIALES EN ARGENTINE, by R. A. Orgaz. SurRvVIVANCES DANS L’?LE DE Corser, 
by J. H. Probst. 

Revue pe L’Université pe Bruxeities: Année 28e, Nos. 3-4: December, 
i921—January, 1922. 

La p’Emite Bourroux, by M. Schyns. CONFERENCE DE Sir 
Jj. G. Frazer a LA SORBONNE. 

Rivista INTERNAZIONALE DI Scienze Soctati: Anno XXIX., Fasc. 147: 
December, 1921. 

NUOVE TEORIE E NUOVE IPOTESI IN TEMA DI DEMOGRAFIA DI GUERRA, by X.Y. 
Scientia: Anno XVI., Vol. XXXI., Nos. 1-3: January to March, 1922. 
No. 1: Legs SCIENCES GRECQUES ET LEUR TRANSMISSION, by J. L. Heiberg. La 
QUESTION SOCIALE, by V. Pareto. No. 2 : Les sciences Grecques, &c. (cont.). Some 
PosTuLATes oF CosMoLocy, by W. D. Macmillan. Les DU CHAOS ACTUBL, 
by B. Russell. No. 3: La SCIENCE DANS UNE société sociaLisTE, by E. Borel. Les 
CAUSES DE LA MINE DE LA POLOGNE DANS LE Pass, by F. E. Whitton. 

Survey: Vol. XLVII., Nos. 14 to 23: 31st December, 1921, to 25th 
February, 1922. 


WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHES ArcHiv: Band XVII., Heft 3: January, 1922. 
Wortp’s Heattu: Vol. HI., No. 2: February, 1922. 
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LEPLAY HOUSE EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


WHITSUN. 2nd Juneto 11th June. A Civic and Rustic view of Brirrany 
by MoTOR, visiting St. Malo, Mt. St. Michel, Rennes, Morlaix, Mon- 
contour, Loudiac, Quimper, Le Faou, Plestin, Lannion, Troquier, 
Paimpol, Dinant, &c. The object of this tour is to afford an oppor- 
tunity of viewing Brittany from a geographical, historical, and social 
standpoint, and is specially interesting to teachers of those subjects, 
educationalists and others. The plan is to motor from place to place 
each day, staying in a different centre each night. Inclusive cost, 
£13 138. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSE IN AUSTRIAN TIROL. 
dates, 4th or 5th August to 4th September.) 


(Probable 


A Civic and Rustic survey of the AustrRIAN TIROL. 


THis course is organized with a view to affording to students of geography, 
history, anthropology and sociology an opportunity of studying village 
community life, and combining with that a holiday in one of the most 
beautiful mountain districts in Europe. 


SrupEnts will be boarded in one party, in an hotel on the Blue Aachensee, 
situated in a valley 3045 ft. above the sea, which is reached by 
mountain railway. ‘The plan of study will be on regional lines with first- 
hand study in the surrounding villages and towns, most of which are of 
great beauty and of historical interest. 


Srupres will be directed by Mr. A. Farquharson, M.A., Mr. Harold Peake, 
Mr. F. J. Adkins, M.A., and others. 


Ho pay attractions are walking, climbing, boating, and swimming. Excur- 
sions into the Dolomite Country will be organized, and a visit to the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau is possible. Students can take a four weeks’ course, 
in addition to four days allowed for travelling, or two weeks’ course with 
the same allowance for travelling. 


INCLUSIVE FEE for four weeks (for travel, hotel accommodation 
and lectures) about £30 


” ” two weeks ” ” ” £20 


AUTUMN. A Tour in the EasTern Pyrenees, visiting Carcassonne, 
Barcelona, the Republic of Andorra, and many interesting villages and 
regions. Starting about 15th September and returning about 8th 
October. Conductor : Mr. John Langdon Davies (formerly Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge). 


INCLUSIVE FEE, £36 per head. 


ALL enquiries should be addressed to Miss Margaret Tatton, Leplay House, 
65, Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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THE TIMES SURVEY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


Maps are essential to the sociologist. In his science they take the 
place occupied in biology by drawings of microscopic sections. 

HE needs maps of many kinds. He must, like other students, have 
maps which give up-to-date political and economic facts. He must 
have maps containing as many place names as possible. 


Most of all, he needs maps showing the natural conditions which 
shape social life in every part of the world. 


Tue Times Survey Atzias can help him in all these respects. It 
contains 112 new double page plates, each measuring 23 in. by 18} in. 
These are based upon several hundred thousand original survey sheets 
of all parts of the world. 

For the first time in a World Atlas a uniform system of orographical 
colouring has been adopted for the representation of physical relief. 
Every map is printed in at least five colours, showing heights and 
depths with absolute precision—and at a glance. 

ALL the changes wrought by the War and the Peace Treaty are 
embodied, as well as the latest results of geographical discovery. 
Tue Gazetteer-Index contains over 300 pages, and more than 200,000 
references. Other new features are a Pronunciation Table and a 
list of the Lands of the World. 


Tue Atlas is published in three forms. 

1. DE LUXE edition. Handsomely bound in half-leather blocked 
in 22-carat gold. Every page opens absolutely flat, and the maps 
are guarded on linen, and gilt edged. Price {10 net. 

2. SCHOLASTIC edition. Strongly bound in Art Canvas, plain 
edges, maps guarded on special paper, opening quite flat. In one 
volume, or with gazetteer bound separately. Price £6-6-o net. 

3. PORTFOLIO edition. Maps in strong Art Canvas portfolio, 
with gazetteer bound separately. Price £4-15-o0 net. 

Orpers should be sent to THE MANAGER, SOCIOLOGICAL PuBLica- 
tions Ltp., LepLay House, 65, Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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